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PEEFACE. 



The present (ninth) edition of my book will be 
found by far the most practical and valuable of any I 
have yet published on the education, Teformation, care, 
breeding and diseases of the Horse. Since my former 
edition was issued, I have had a large experience in 
the treatment of diseases — have spent considerable 
time and money in studying with the best veterinary 
practitioners in this country. to obtain the latest and 
best methods of treating all the common forma of dis- 
eases of horses which are here given. The Medical 
Department of this work will be found particularly 
valuable, as in it are given remedies and simple treat- 
ment for diseases, many of which have never been 
given to the public, and will be found invaluable 
The success and satisfaction i^ith which my previous 
editions have been received by mj former patrons and 
pupils, gives me assurance that the many new and 
valuable features contained in this work will be duly 
appreciated. 

D. MAGNER 



S^- Inquiries for this book, or concerning ottier bueiness, 
fihould be oddreseed to D. Magner, Jamestown, Chautauqua 
County, N. T. Price of book, |5.00. 
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EDUCATION OF HORSES. 




The 5ohse by nature !« aierae to the control of man, 
and, of course knows nothing of the various v. ay by whii_h 
he is made to serve tte wants of man, except as he la taught, 
Thb Th f subjection and management which has 

b pi d d, illustrated to you in my class, however 

aJ hi d ff t ve it may seem, can prove so to yow only 
t th 1 s til t you are patient, careful and prudent in its 
d w th the hope of being able to aid you etill 
t g some of the grave faults in common 
h t all your attention to a few of the common 
t bl and failure 'arising from ignorance of the 
f 1 I osition in horses, aa well as imprudence 
g ra t, which should be very carefully guarded 
!t m tie admitted that our present THEOsr, both 
d. p ial resistance, is by far the most scientific 
1 th t has yet been discovered or bro\ight to 
d tl t can now produce results in the subjection 
h h w re regarded aa impossible a few years ago, 
1 w 1 w easy it is to control the most powerful 
d 1 w dily tlie most vicious animal will yield 
b d to every command when properly treated. 
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But these and all otKer principles are only rules, by the use 
of whicli certain results are to he secured, and tbeir chief 
value in practice must depend upon the judgment used in 
applying them. 

The iiorse lias sm intellectual, as well as a physical nature, 
and both are governed by fized laws. He is an animal of 
great strength and acute sensibilities, and since it is through 
tiie sensibilities that the mind is excited to action in caBing 
the strength into play, it is highly import-ant that the nervous 
system should not be exposed to influences which would 

c'te 'ts und e c ' n d ten 1 t ' crease resistance when 




n e nnl or bha K co tros the actions of the animal, and 

3 to tl tl at our efforts must he directed, as the key 

ough 1 cce s s to I e acl eved in training and edu- 

t g t p horse It s thro gh t! e brain that the horse 

ndersta ds a d obejs and t s fay subjecting the brain, or 

nervous syste a to bad mpress ons tl at resistance or fear is 

e c ted If fear a exc ted and the will aroused in securing 
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PBINOIPLES OF MENTAL OONTKOL. 7 

obedience, the resistance of the animal ia stimulated, tlife legit- 
imate authority and control of the driver weakened or neu- 
tralized, and the necessity for force greatly increased. If, 
however, physical resistance is overcome without arousing 
the passions or creating fear, no resistance being excited, 
obedience is easily eecured. It should therefore be the first 
and- constant care with every one, as it is one of the great con- 
ditions of success, to guard against causes of excitement, 
whioh always increase the difiiculties, not only by so con- 
fusing the mind that it cannot act clearly, but by increasing 
the at o nt of resistance wl ch it is so important to prevent 

The pi ysical powers of man are so inferior to those of the 
ho -se tl at oontrollmg him hj mere force is out of the ques 
t on nor s if neceesiry The euperiorify of m nd over n at 
rer lis been fulli demonstrate! "We find bystudiingthe 
loises weak points and tikmg him at a disadvantage, the 
in press on can be made upon Ins mind that man 3 strength is 
superior to i is and when once he is thoroughly convinced 
that resistance on his pait is entirely wselesi tins impression 
answers the same end for all practienl pxipo'^ as if man 
were reiUy the stronger party We hive alreadv shown 
you how this impression may easily be made a d in the 
reformation of horses with confiimei bad hibit= th a la the 
fiist point to be gained hut great care and good judgment 
IS necessary, oi mere is danger of exciting renewed and dt,s 
perate resistance, sometimes producing a reckless disregard of 
all restraint, bordering on insanity, or a stupid indifference, 
which is quite as difSeuU to overcome. 

As soon as the horse yields to the treatment and submits 
quietly to what ia required, we must hasten to secure the 
cooperation of his affections by kindness, and by giving him 
something wliich he likes. This course must be continued, 
rewarding for obedience and punishing in the way which you 
have been shown, for disobedience, until the character becomes 
fised, "This ia important, and muat never be forgotten. 

Many of the characteristics of man have their counterpart 
in the horse, and we also find a similar diversity of organiza- 
tion. As ill man bo also in the horse The more the lower, 
coarser, or animal charaoteiistic predonmate, or the more 
the bad nature la exctel the i ore unreliable and obstinate 
the character, and the moie d fliLulty v, 11 be had in securing 
obedience. 
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8 DANQER OF HAHSH 

Tlie grand point to be attained is 
natural opposition to restraint, and reader his will entirely Eiib- 
servient to that of his master, and the great lesson which must 
be thoroughly impressed upon the mind of the horse is that 
" disobedience will be punished with pain, but obedience will 
he rewarded with kindness. The general theory and princi- 
ples by which tliis is to he done have been sufficiently illus- 
trated to you, aud it is my purpose to give iu this hook only 
such suggestions and instructions as will enable you to apply 
my system SKCcessfuHy to the various cases and different 
subjects necessary in tlie tra.ining and subjection of horses. 

From the very commencement, I would caution you against 
pounding, kicking, yelling and Jerking your Eorse uuder any 
circumstances, as such treatment can only irritate and confuse 
the animal, Xou must he very patient and thorough in first 
getting the horse to understand what you wish him to do, 
taking great care not to excite his fear or resistance, as that 
will surely involve you in a contest for the mastery, which 
should be avoided if possible ; for, though you may gain the 
victory, saying notliing of other dangers, the probabilities are 
ten to one that the disposition of your Jiorse will suffer in the 
struggle. Remember, if you would have kind and reliable 
horses you must cultivate the better part of their natures, 
inducing obedience by kindness, without arousing the bad 
iiature, and continue this treatment carefully and patiently, 
until prompt obedience to your every command becomes a 
haMt firmly fixed. 

Importauco of Valfonalty in. Language. 

Horses cannot understand the meaning of language except 
so far as associated with actions. To teach a colt to stop at 
the word " wkoct," we must fiist pull upon the halter or bridle 
at the same time that we give the command, and continue to 
associate this action with the word until lie will obey the 
word without the action. la the same manner we must 
teach the meaning of "^o on," or any other signal to advance, 
by first using a motion of the hand or a touch of the whip in 
connection with the cocimand. So the meaning of the word 
" back," and all other words used to express commands, must 
be carefully and thoroughly taught, one thing at a time, until 
clearly understood. Since the horse cannot obey two com- 
mands at once, and has not the power of reason, it seems as 
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ALWAYS BE UNIFORM IN 

if tlie necessity of being uniform in loTiguage when addressing 
tiie horse, would be felt and appreciated by ever/ one. Tiiat 
is, always use the same words in giving the same command. 
Do not say tvhoa when j ou wi^h your horse to go on or go 
on or get up when you mean '(op but ilwa^ a svf just wl at 
you mean and then requne your horse to lo it promptly 
Ha^ e a certain word or s gn'ii toi every different command 
and always use that and no other Carelessness oi Itregu 
laiity m giving jour commands will milcp youi liDrie careless 
in obeyms; yo i Now it is a common fi^ult with moat men 
in triinmg and using their horses to talk and act so cire 
lessly m managing them tl it it is absol tely imj ossible for 
the beat triingd horses to understand or obey the r coromandi 
Of course it is not intentional, and is the result of thought 
lessness rather than lack of judgment. To illustrate, the 
word "-vihoa" is the generally accepted aignal for a horse to 
stop when he is going ahead, and it is evident that if used 
when the horse is not moving, or for a different purpose, the 
word loses the force of its meaning, or has no significance 
wliatever. But how many men cry wTioa, tvhoa, when they 
merely wish their horae to go slower, stop shying, change 
from a trot to a walk, stop pulling at the halter, hold up the 
head, cease gnawiug a |jost or the fence, stop shaking the 
head or switching the tail to relieve himself from the annoy- 
ance of troublesome flies, and a dozen other things which a 
horse does so freciueiitly. The same word, more or less 
sharply uttered, greets the horse on nearly all occasions. 

No wonder that the beat disposed horse should fail to obey 
a command which is used for so many different purposes, and 
should finally become regardless of words which thus become 
as meaningless to liiai as Chinese or Choctaw. 

Another foolish habit of many drivers which should be 
avoided, is that of commonly spealdng to their horses in a 
loud or harsh tone of voice. For all ordinary purposes the 
voice should he rather low and mild, but clear and distinct, 
and the liorae should be taught that when a command is given 
more sharply and with greater force, he is to obey with so 
much the more energy and promptness, and unless every 
word and action used in giving commands, and the degree of 
force with which they are given, all have a definite and fixed 
meaning, the horse cannot underataud and obey with certainty 
and leadmoss. 
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SHORT BDT THOBOireil. 



In training hotses, too muoli must not be attempted at a 
time. The lessons should be short but thorough, always ea- 
couraguig obedience by kindness and little presents of apples, 
or sometliing that the animal likes. Special care must be 
taken to thus caress and reward a sensitive, Uigh spirited and 
courageous horse, particularly after he lias resisted control, 
and been /orcerf to yield. 



Dxtremes of lutelllgeDCe and Disposition 
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seq ently we lie g cat 
extren es and all rn e 

d ate mo fi o s of S3.0 
B t on a d cl a icter, accord 
mg to the quality and 
imount of brain and the 
difieient predominating fac- 
ulties Each type of char- 
II j icter is in harmony -with 
) this law, in the wild and 
more savage of the lower 
.^Lnu.-^,,u «uu v,w.^.o animals, as well as those of 

the domestic classes. We not 
unfrequently find marked extremes of disposition, even in the 
same family. For instance, one dog is a model of docility and 
obedience, while another is surly, cross and savage. In 
almost every herd of farm animals wiE be found one more 
wild or vicious than the othera. One cow, one ox oj: mule is 
more timid, or ugly, or difficult and dangerous to manage than 
the rest; and by a similar law we find these various disposi- 
tions accompanied by greater or less degrees of vitality, — it 
being usually the case that those naturally wild and vicious 
animals are much more hardy and enduring than others. 

The Horse affords perhaps the best illustration of the 
diversity of these characteristics. We find that in proportion 
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EXTREMES OF IKTErilGFNCF 
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characteristics o f 

tliere is stubboin 
iieas of ciiaiacter 
and power of en 
durance ; and t o 
the degree that 
animal intelligence 
and fine sensibility 

coarse and stub 
boru traits, there 
will be tractable 

liess and docility— ^u l and Tr*achera«e 

tliough perhaps the h'lrdiness and vitality may be somewhat 

less, yet this is not necesii.rUy the c-ise 

The lams, having but little of tins cowse naturt, will not 
bear abuse, but will 
lie down discour- 
^gea ind die, if 
overloadpd and not 
relie\ed The earn- 
lI, of a less sensi- 
five t^ pe, will toil 
patientlyand nobly 
under the heaviest 
buidens, meekly 
submitting to iu- 
mi*st anj extreme 
ol il use The ass, 
mulf and mustang, 
invmg a larger 
'.hiie of tlie com- 
bative dispositioD, 
e usuiliy more difficult 

1.0 manage. 

Where there is great predisposition to resistance, mofe 

vitality and endurance may be anticipated, but proportion. 

ably more skill and judgment will be necessary to secure 

obedience aud docility. This is also true with regard to other 
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12 TREAT AOCORDINO TO DISFOSITIOK. 

aiiimiila. Those of a nervous temperament, with but little of 
tie coarso nature, do not need tlie whip, and will most read- 
ily yield obedience to kind and gentle treatment, while those 
of high courage and strong will, resist control wth greater 
violence and more obstinate energy. The slow, cold-blooded, 
dull horse, may work kind and gentle from the first time he is 
harnessed, wliile the quick, warm-blooded, sensitive horse, is 
usually nervous and excitable, and must be " worked in " 
gradually, and managed with more skill and patience to in- 
sure perfect submission to the restraint of harness and wagon. 
This class of horses, more frequently found among thorough- 
breds, when fullj aroused or greatly excited by fear, are ter- 
ribly reckle^ and desperate in their resistance, and require 
not only very careful, but very thorough treatment, and must 
be made to yield prompt oiedience to the oonti'ol of the bit 
and every word of command. 
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Fiery— Needs ivfitcliu^. 

Character, in its general features, k indicated by certain 
peculiarities. The size, color, coat, shape and size of head, 
eye and ear, expresdon of countenance and density of texture, 
are each an index of greater or less significance. Size alone is 
pot a certain indication of strength, but must be taken in connec- 
tion with cfnality of hmb, form of build, and texture of muscle'. 
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13 

Compiict form, strong limb and lieriTy muscle indicate great 
sU-ength, and combined witli a fine dense texture, denotes ac- 
tivity and great endurance. A large, prominent, bold, eager, 
but mild and pleasant eye, full, broad forehead, distance short 
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Rules and Care In Srcedliia. 

There are many remote causes ivliicli greatly affect tjie 
character of tlie horse that. deserve the serious consideration 
of the intelligent horaemaa, Mid ivithout a knowledge of 
which, there cstnnot be r correct understanding of the subject, 
and every effort at breediTig mast he more or less uncertain, 
and perhaps imsatisfactory tn its results. However appa- 
lently trifling first causes may appear in themselves, it is cer- 
tain that thej often lead to consequences which the most 
careful and tliorough subsequent treatmeot will partially or 
wholly fail to overcome. It is an inviolate law of nature that 
" like produces like," and it is therefore evident that to raise 
good horses good horses must be bred from. This is not only 
true in regard to size, form, soundness and quality of textnre, 
hut in disposition. As much care should be taken in select- 
ing horses for ffood disposition as for size, speed, form and 
strong conatitutioii. In studying causes which positively 
affect the character and disposition, if we would get at the 
source we must go back to the time tjie parents were brought 
together, and ascertain the conditioa of their nervous systems, 
for it is undoubtedly true that the condition of the sire or dmn 
at the time of connection, and the condition in which the 
mare is kept, and lier treatment during gestation, have a pow- 
erful influence upon the character of the colt. If a stallion of 
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14 CARE IK BHEEDING. 

tne most gentle character is greatly irritated and angry 
when used to the mare, so marked is the effect of the excite- 
ment, that the colt is almost sure to prove of a had, irritable, 
temper. If the mare is subjected to a sudden and extreme 
shock of fear while in foal, the colt is very liable to prove 
nervous, irritable and unreliable in character. 

Bad BfiTccts or Frigbt, 

In other ways, marked extremes of viciousneas, approaching 
sometimes almost to insanity, may be produced by more direct 
and perceptible causes. To illustrate this, I will refer to one 
out of many ittstaiices which have come under my own obser- 

t' A tl years old colt, which was noted for gentie- 

t L m b n raised a pet, was allowed to run at large 

d t p d [ n a neighbor's premises. Dogs, chasing and 

h t g ! d 1 t all influence in keeping the colt away, so, 

p t f ation, the boys tied a tin pan to the colt's 

ta 1 I tl t the dogs after it. At first the colt did not 

to t the pan, but when pressed by the dogs, and 

tl J 1 t rattle and pound against his heels, alarm 

as t d Th most fran+ic efforts to get away from the 
t bl bj t w e resorted to, by kicking and running, until 
tl It as h sted, and so powerful was the effect upon 
the nervous system, that ever after the stirring of anything 
near or touching the hind parts, would excite the greatest 
fear and most reckless kicking. The fear thus produced 
became involuntary ; the nervous system was deranged, and 
the colt spoiled. No matter wJiat may be the cause of the 
excitement, if greatly frightened, the effect upon the nervous 
system is always the same, and the greatest care should be 
taken to guard against causes of fright or unusual excitement, 
especially in colts. Tlie most careless observer cannot fail to 
have noticed that when lioi-ses which are afraid of a robe, an 
umbrella, a top wagon, the oars, or anythiag else, are at some 
time suddenly frightened by the object, break loose and get 
away, the impression of fear becomes so strong, that that 
object is ever after a source of the greatest terror to them. 
Once breaking loose, rnnning away and kickiog, or in any 
way successfiilly resisting control, under such circumstances, 
leads to the habit becoming fixed. It is the brain by wJiicli 
the animal understands and is infl.aenced, and it is the effect 
produced directly or indirectly upon the brain, by rousing the 
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faai's and pasaions, which excites resistance. The efforts 
should therefore be so applied as to weaken or neutriliae thai 
effect by diverting the attention and winning the action, of 
the mind in an opposite direction. This end you hive seen, 
can most easily be attained by my treatment, and with pru 
donee and carafal management the worst horses can usually 
bo reformed by my system in a short time. 

I would caution those who train or use iiorsos upon another 
point, viz.: tliat of exciting the ill will of the animal. Many 
think they are doing finely, and are proud of their success in 
horse training by means of severe whipping, or otherwise 
rousing and stimulating the passions, and then, from necessity, 
crushing the will, through which the resistance is prompted. 
No mistake can be greater than this, and there is nothing that' 
so fully exhibits the ability, judgment and skill of the real 
horseman, as the cafe and tact displayed in winning, instead 
of repelling the action of the mind. Although it may be 
necessary to use the whip sometimes, it should always be 
applied judiciously, and great care should be taken not to 
rouse the passions, or excite the will to obstinacy. The 
legitimate and proper use of the whip is calculated to operate 
upon the sense of fear almost entirely. The affections and 
better nature must be appealed to in training a horse, as well 
as in training a child. A reproof given may be intended for 
the good of the child, but, if only the passions are excited, 
the effect is depraving and injurious. This is a vital prin- 
ciple, and can he disregarded in the management of sensitive, 
courageous horses, only at the immiaeut risk of spoiling 
them. I have known many horses, of a naturally gentle 
character, to he spoiled by being whipped once ; and oue 
horse that was made vtctojis by being struck with a whip 
once, while- standing in his stalL 

I have referred to these instances to show the danger of 
rough treatment, and the effects which may be easily produced 
by ill usage, especially with fine biooded horses and those of a 
liighly nervous temperament.' Many other cases might be 
citedi as such are by no means uncommon. Sensitive horses 
should never be led; after they have been excited by the whip 
or other means, until calmed down by rubbing or patting the 
Jiead and neck, and giving apples, sugar, or something of 
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which tlie Milmal is fond. Remember the whip must be used 
with great cave, or it is hable to do mischief and may cause 
irreparable injury, 

Ooni-aKe In Uandltns Horses. 

Many men boast that they " are not afraid of any living 
horse," &c. To a really experienced horseman such asser- 
tions betray ignorance and inexperience. Very many of the 
most lamentable accidents that occur with horses are the 
result of this foolhardy imprudence. It is almost impossible 
to convittce a man who has never been run away with, that a 
horse could run away while he held the reins, or that he can- 
not drive a kicker safely by any care that can he used ; and 
when such men are run away with, or have a horse kick the 
wagon to pieces and get away, they wiU declare that they can 
drive and manage any horse but that one. 

Any horse that has learned to" resist the bit successfully, 
cannot be held or safely controlled by the reins when under 
great excitement, and it is idle for ant/ man to pretend that it 
can bo done. I have found hundreds of horses which would 
run away every time they were driven, regardless of the most 
severe hits, though pulled upon by several men. I have seen 
horses that, on a walk, would pull two and even four men, by 
the reins, though tugging and pulling as they pleased. Of 
course it is the most senseless imprudence to talk of driving 
and holding such horses, when there is almost certainly of 
being unable to retain control should the animal .become 
excited. 

"While it is highly important to appear fearlsss and confi- 
dent when approaching and handling horses, it is not to be 
assumed that a horse will not bite, strike or kick, because 
courage is shown. An Irishman, who supposed a horse 
would not attack or mjure him if he would stand still and 
show no fear, walked into the enclosure of a vicious stallion. 
The horse rushed upon him, bit and struck him down, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that he was rescued, even at 
the cost of a broken arm, three ribs and a leg, with serious 
internal injuries. 

I once encountered a terribly vicious mare, and having 
purposely been kept in ignorance of her bad character, I went 
into the yard without sufficient precaution, and had to jump 
for nij life to get away from her. When she rushed for me 
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C COUHAOEOnS, BUT NOT RECKLESS. 17 

I instantly saw that escape was my only altei-native, and 

sprang head foremost over the high enclosure. It was a 

trick to defeat me, as all my would be pupils laughed, and for 

the first tim I dis d th t th y w 11 h d d 

out of all p " ^ "" 

rate and da 

She would 

and would d 

a momeat, Id 1 h g t h Id f B t tl ty 

minutes I m 1 ' 

approacli and h dl 

The hors 1 1 1 t t 1 j tl t f 

his ears and f is f 1 y pi ly as Id h 1 
in words. In approaohin^, a horse, the notice -Lould he care 
fully directed to the head for an understanding of the inten- 
tions. If danger is discernible, and is not too imminent, 
stand still. It will not do to show, hy the expression of the 
features or faltering of the voice, that fear is felt. When a 
had horse miist he encountered, especially if a stallion, tlie 
eye must be kept steadily on that of the horse, and the will 
must be inflexible. Adroitness and firmness in diverting the 
attention, will hold some horses of a dangerous character ia 
check, when the least exhibition of weakness or fear would 
precipitate a calamity. Some horses, stallions in particular, 
seem to read the feelings of a groom, or any one handling 
them, as plainly as c uld a ma i, nd any indication of timidity 
will encourage them t tan Whatever the feelings or 

apprehension of dan tl e must be no evidence of fear 
exposed in the languag a t s. There is a peculiar 

acuteness of percept n a qu ad byl ng experience and obser- 
vation, that cannot 1 xpla n d b t which enables one at a 
glance to see how fa t s af t pp -oach and handle a horse 
of a dangerous character. Indeed, I do not know of any pro- 
fession or calling which requires more acuteness of perception, 
or firmness and judgment, in directing and controlling the efforts, 
than that of the professional horseman. Discretion is some- 
times the better part of valor, and the courage shown should 
always be according to circumstances. No one should reck- 
lessly expose himself to the fury of a vicious horse, and when 
necessary to handle such, it should be done with the g 
caution and judgment, always taking care to first confine 
horse in some way, uatil the bridle or other means of cot 
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can be securely attached. It is weli, perhaps, to remind in 
tliis connection, that the subjection jind successful reformation 
of some horses will often call for much resource of prudence 
aad skill. Horses having Email, round eyes, set well into tlie 
head, or heavy eyelids, gray or eorrel color, denote the hard- 
est cases. They will sometimes show the obstinate reck- 
lessness of a bull dog Young horses, too, are often the most 
trying Do not be discouraged because such are obstinately 
persistent My pnncipJea of subjection will enable, with 
ail} thing like ordinary effort, absolute conhol of iny i:or»es 
First, if you anticipate the aramal to be plucky and deter 
mined, work quick, until there la bubmission, piifting through 
the legular routine of subjection When you have cases of 
tins kind, if possible make your point before the horse can 
become warmed up to any considerable degree, as greatly 
heating the blood blunts the sensibilities and stimitlatea resist- 
ance to an extraordinary degree, and instead of the subject 
working in easily and gently when attempted to be driven in 
liHniesa, lie wUl be more likely to resist restraint. Skill and 
tact in this will add very much to your success in working 
the horse into good character. The second method of subjec- 
tion ia your principal reliance, in extreme cases. If necessary, 
disabling in driving, by the foot trap, ia often itsefnl. After 
making your point, hold it by driving and handling until the 
animal is entirely cool and gentle. The impression sliould be 
fixed by rewarding Uberally with sugar and salt, &c., when 
there is submission. Eememher the character is not always 
set and made reliable by the animal being made to yield, and 
drive gently once or twice. Handle cautiously lor a few 
times, expecting resistance, and ready to combat it until the 
character is made reliable. This prudence is the more neces- 
sary if the animal is valuable, 

Eeference to the different heads in another part of this 
book will give det^ls for the proper management of different 
peculiarities of disposition and habit. In studying the laws 
of equine subjection and education, many striking trulhs are 
forced upon the mind. The wisdom displayed by the Creator 
in adapting the different domestic animiJs to the wants of 
man, the ease with which they cau be aubdaed and controlled^ 
when subjected to proper and reasonable treatment, ia truly 
wonderful, and the inevitable consequences of every act of 
imprudence committed in their management is strikingly clear 
and positive, reminding ns that it is not only our dutv, but 
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economy jind wisdom in us to correct tlie errors of impru- 
dence and ignorance which Lave been SO long and so exten- 
sively practiced by tlie masses. This duty addresses itself 
at once to the reason and all the higher faculties of the mind, 
and, in its true sense, is in every way inspiring to a higher 
feeling of respousiljility and elevation of character. 



iliea, he is at lltiettj to teafl the fovegoinf 
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TRAINING THE WILD COLT. 



The opposition and resistftiice of a coit is nataral, and is 
induced by fear and ignorance of wliat is required of him. 
Colts of a highly sensitive or positive nature will often resist 
being handled or controlled w th the moat reel le i \ erver tj 
"When much obstinacy is ant c pated or sho vn, tl e firit tl g 
to be accomplished is to over ome such ens 1 1 ty an 1 res st 
ance as will ensure safety to the ope itor handl ng the 
animal as he desires. If tl ^ po nt be thuro ghly n ade tl e 
colt will be sufficiently \ last c and s b ss ve to ensu e 
safety in his management i d ce t^ ty of eo trol To p o 
duce such results, much prudence and skill is often necessary, 
and the reader must bear in mind that his success in training 
and educating horses will depend upon the discrimination and 
jadgmenfwith which his efforts are adapted in applying my 
Theory of Management. 

If "possible, the operator should have a good room or train- 
ing yard, about tweaty-five or thirty feet square, or even 
larger. See that all causes of injury are removed, and get the 
colt into this enclosure very quietly; if he is wild and nervous, 
see. that no hens, dogs, etc., are in the room. Say to your 
friends, it is necessary to your success, and is a coadition of 
your in'trucfi ra that you must be alone. 

Of course the Lolt must iir'jt be haltered. If not very wild, 
thiE, will not be difficult to do But if Very wild or vicious, 
tlii=! may be difhcult and perhaps dangerous, and you should 
always carefidly guard against injury to yourself as well aa 
your hor^e and it the same time you pay accomplish your 
ol]ect just as surely if not as easily. Take a light pole ten 
or twelve feet m length, or as much longer as you can use to 
advantage^ if the colt is very wOd or dangerous, and drive two 
nails into if, about eight inches apart, the first about an inch 
from the end, with the heads bent a little outward from each 
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other. Take a common, rope halter witli a running noose, 
pull the part which slips through [the noose hack about two 
feet, and tang the part that goes over the head upon the nails 
on the end of your pole nicely, keeping hold of the hitching 
part, wliich must be as long aa your pole. Your halter is now 
so spread and hung upon the atick as to he easily put on to 
the head. If the colt ia not excited or frightened, as you 
extend the halter towiirda him he will reach out hia nose to 
smell and examine it, and while he is gratifying his curiosity 
in this way, you can bring the slack part under his jaw and 
raise the pole high enough to bring the halter over and hack 
of the ears, when, by turning the stick half way round, the 
halter will drop from it upon the head. This will frighten the 
colt a little and cause him to run from you, but this will only 
cause the slack part passing back of the jaw to be puOed up, 
and the halter will be securely adjusted. 




Being haltered, the colt must now he tauglit to submit to 
its restraints and yield to control. Take a position at the side 
of the colt, on a line with his shoulder, but at some distance, 
and give a quick, strong pull towards you, instantly letting 
loose on the halter until you get the same position again. You 
have the greatest advantage from this position, and by 
adroitly following it, never attempting to pull when he rune 
back or from you, the colt will soon learn to yield to the 
slightest pull in that direction, and will follow your every 
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moTemeut on ihat side without pulling scarcely at all. Should 
you pall alow and steady, he will le.im to resist and pull 
against you, and might tlijrow himself down ; but this you will 
avoid by giving a quick puH, bringing him towards you, and 
letting loose instantly. As soon as he will yield and come to 
you promptly on one side, get on the otlier side and repeat 
the lesson in the same manner, until the colt will follow yon 
readily and quickly on either eide without pulling. Be careful 
not to pull ahead until there is prompt aubmiaaion sidewise. 
You can then gradiraily pull a little more on a line with the 
body until the colt will come to you promptly in any direction, 
and yield readily to tho slightest pull upon the halter. If the 
colt is intelligent, and of a quick, tractable disposition, ha will 
soon learn this lesson thoroughly; but if very young, or of a 
slow, sulky disposition, great resistance is likely to be shown. 
If the resistance ia very obstinate or reckless in character, you 
must resort at once to a thorough cowrse of subjection, which 
will soon compel obedience This you have been' taught how 
to do; and 1 I w 11 ly y th t m t as w th colts, 
a short co by th d th d ffi t, Iw ys being 

careful not t t t 1 t W h H 1 rd with 

colts of ce t. d I t i\\ fi t m ih d Uy very 



Whene th is 1 y h Id age and 

fix it by ftpp 1 t t th f[ t E b the head, 

pat the n k d t 1 th m d t 1 mtl 11 excite- 

ment and mt t sub d Tl y w 11 b mild in 

espression 3 th pp t s d ff to being 

handled, A h h 1 d t bly rritating 

to a sensit [ ted 1 It, d m t by 11 means 

be held in h k Sp k g tl d t al t and let 

your voice ' f llyklp ft will do much 

toward aeouring the confidence of the animal and repressing 
his fear. With some colts it will be neceasary to repeat the 
lesson in leading'two or three times, to fix the point of prompt 
obedience. Ia every case the lesson ehould be made very 
thorough. 

Hltcblng. 

Wben the colt will lead kindly and promptly, lie may next 
be taught to stand hitched. To prevent the possibility of his 
learning to pull at the halter, take a piece of strong cord, 
about a third of an incli in diameter, sirfficiently long when 
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taslt, but it is a simple matter and very easily accomplished. 
The colt's mouth should first become accustomed to the bit. 
To do thia, put on a com.mon bridle with a smooth snaffle bit, 
without reins, and allow him to go as he pleaaos, in a yard or 
field, for half an hour or more, which may be repeated onoe oi 
twice. Next put on surcingle with check and side reins, 
buckling the reins at first so long aa to bring but little 
restraint upon the mouth. After being on thirty or forty 



minutes, remove, and sit each repetition, buckle the reins a 
little shorter, until tlio desired style of carriage is secured. 
The colt should have at least one lesson each day, but never 
■e than two, as it is better to proceed slowly and thoroughly. 




It seems nppdlesa to intiodiice" details of a hitting harness. 
Any simple conatiuctiou oF the ordinary kind will answer 
very well, and tlie style is so generally understood that a 
descnption here is unnecessary. The object being to bring 
such restraint upon the bit that the head will be held up and 
back most naturally and eisiiy, without giving freedom to thts 
head except in the direction of the reins. Care should be 
taken to have the throdt latch loose enough to not press upon 
the throat when the colt is checked up, and the gag-ruaaers 
should he well up near the ears. Oare must be taken not to 
bring too much restraint upon the bit by buckling the reins 
too short at first, as it is liable to excite such resistance that 
the colt will rear up and fall over backwards, which would be 
almost certain to result in death, Colts should not he checked 
np too long at a time, as it becomey tiresome, and the colt 
will learn to rest his head upon the bit and thus form the very 
disagreeable habit of lugging. If, however, the colt should 
fight the restraint of the bit or check, it should be loft on till 
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tlie fit exhausts itself anJ he shows a disposition to suhniit to 
its teBtraiut 

T,he bitting biidle should not be kept on very long at a 
tune SKott lessons at iirst, and giadually longer as the 
moutli becomes hardened bj the bit and the colt will bear it 
without fatigue, is the pioper course for bitting in this manner. 
But simply subjecting the mouth to tfij's couree of discipline 
does not teach submission to the restraint of the bit, nor does 
it cause the horse to thiow his bead up and back when the 
reras are pulled upon, as he should^ or at least to only a 
limited extent. Hence it is that many horses acquire a dispo- 
sition to lag against the bit, throw the head down on the 
breast, pull sidewise, throw the head forward, or some other 
peculiar form of resistance in consequence of this imperfect 
mode of bitting. All these tendencies I easily overcome by 
the following simple treatment : 

After the ueual coui-se of bitting ia completed, or has been 
in progress several days or a week, take a piece of cord 
about eight or ten feet in length, of the common sash or 
clothes line siae, as strong and pliable as you can find. Tie 
a large hard knot in one end, and about twenty inches from 
this knot make another tie, passing the knot end around the 
neck 30 it will just fit the neck forward of the shoulder. Pass 
the other end of the cord through botli rings of the bit, bacls: of 
the jaw and back through the loop aiound the neck, and draw 
up the slack. Now stand in front of the head, holding the 
cord tightly with both hands ; gire a quick, short pull down- 
wards, which will cause the head to be thrown up and back. 
Repeat this little jerking, downward pull, until the head is 
given up and back freely at the slightest pull. Now, when 
the reins are attached to the bit and pulled upon, the restraint 
is precisely the same as before ; and after repeating this lesson 
a lew times, the head will be freely submitted to the control of 
the bit, and a beautiful carriage of the head secured, even 
without a cheek. 

Harnessing. 

The harness may now be put on, and the next step will be 
to teach the colt to bo guided, right or left, and stopped at 
pleasure. ' No attempt should be made to teach the colt to 
hack, until he has learned to drive well to wagon ; for if first 
taught to baclr, there is danger that he will acquire the habit 
of running back when confused or frightened. 
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26 DKITINQ THE COLT. 

If the coll is sensitive, and you wisii to be very thorough, 
after putting on the harness carefully, you may tie up the 
tugs and let him run about the yard for half an hour. Now 
put on the reins and gradually teach him to go ahead, turn 
right or left, or stop, as you please, by the restraint of the bit. 
Too much must not be expected of a colt at once, and tbe 
trainer should always be careful not to excite the animal, or to 
get escited himself. 

attchiag to Wagon ]Palea. 

If the colt 13 at all uncertain, it will be policy to work aluwly 
and carefully, as one mismoYC now may cause serious niiacliief, 
by the colt becoming nervoua and unmanageable, and, should 
he be able to resist restraint, will easily cause a loss, by damage 
to wagon, of from five to fifty dollars. To guard against this, 
get THREE SLENDER POLES, two of them about twelve feet 
long each, the third about seven feet in length. Lay down 
tke poles in the form of shafts, the front ends about twenty 
inches apart, the back ends about sIe feet apart. Lay the 
short piece across about six feet Six inches from the forward 
ends, and tie on with pieces of cord. Hitch the colt into 
these poles, attaching the tugs to the cross pieces by tying 
with emaU cord, and drive the colt around until there is 
perfect submission to them. Driving to poles is an advanta^ 
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Before attempting 1 1 h w gon or shafts, 

all danger of resisting In k 1 heels should be 

thoroughly overcome by the course of subjection. It is 
always the safest and best method. Anything like a suitable 
cart or two-wheeled sulky can be obtained by but few, and the 
cheapness and ease of constructing poles into the form of 
shafts will enable any one, at a trifling trouble, by this 
means to easily supply that want. 

In driving to poles or shafts, the horse should be made to 
submit to touching against the hind parts in every manner 
possible, without offering resistance. When liitched, let the 
colt move off moderately, at first, gradually requiring him to 
go right and left, back against the cross piece, etc But 
mind, do not commit the error of making young horses, when 
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first trained to harnesa, go back too freely, as it leads to the iiabit 
of running back at tlie slightest causes of escltement in front 
of them. Great care should be taken not to drive the colt too 
ujuch at firsf^ and at no time suffieieat to produce exhauation. 
Neither should his strength be taxed too much by driving up 
or down hill, until he has become accustomed to the noiae and 
restraint of the wagon and learned to use his strengtii as 
required. Let his drives be moderate at first, both in gait 
and distance ; about a mile or two on a walk firat, gradually 
increasing the distaace as he will hear without fatigue. . A fter 
he will go nicely on a walk, let him trot a little, gradually 
letting him out faster and a little further, as nice, smooth 
pieces of road give opportunity; but be very particular to 
restrict these little outbursts of speed at first to the limits of a 
few rods, and never allow the colt to become exhausted. Let 
him dash out a short distance, then gradually slacken to a 
walk, speaking kindly and encouragingly aa you would if 
talking to a hoy. After a while, let him out again, pushing, 
perhaps, a little faster and further, being careful not to crowd 
liim to breaking. It must not be expected because your colt 
is pei'haps a good mover, that he will be a fast trotter. But 
if he is a really good stepper, it is so much the more necessary 
for you to use judgment and prudence in his training. There 
is usually too much anxiety to try a colt's speed and bottom, 
and he ia oflen pushed, overdone, and spoiled poi-haps, before 
his power's are half developed. 

A colt must not be crowded too much in educating to 
harness. It is evident that he cannot be expected to submit 
quietly to the irritation and excitement of harness and wagon, 
or drive quietly like an old horse, without experience. He 
must gvoW into familiarity with these things from usage and 
contact with them. The trainer must be particularly careful 
in the outset to overcome all fear from things ToncHiNa the 
HIND LEGS and parts of the body. This lesson must be very 
thorough, and as each progressive step in educating the colt 
is attempted, this point must not be lost sight of; and if each 
successive point is clearly and thoroughly accomplished, 
patient, oai-eful labor will be rewarded in the poas^sion of a 
kind, gentle, trusty and well-behaved aijimal, whose a-------- 

will always afford pleasure to Hs ownor and drlvr" 
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Double Dvlvtng. 

It is generally the custom to drive tl It t fi t 

liameas by the side of a gentle horse ac t n 1 t ha n 
Wtien this is to be done, the colt shoul 1 be p t the ft 
side, and to guard against danger, a sh t t ap Ih a 
(ju it, should be put around the fore foot, below the fe.lock. 
Fasten the end of a piece of rope or strap about eight or ten 
feet long to the ring. Pass tlie other end over the belly-band 
uf the harness and back to the wagon. Tlie strap is to be held 
with the reins to insure the utmost control, should the colt 
become frightened and attempt to break away or kick. The 
whip should be held over the old horse, to keep him up to 
the movements of the colt in starting, but the gait should 
be kept moderate. 

In breaking the colt to drive double, after driving well on 
the off side, he should be reversed to the near side, there 
being less danger of becoming frightened from getting into or 
out of the wagon, or of seeing things while being passed to or 
from the wagon, by being more from view on the off side. To 
lessen the probabilities of fear and resistance, the off side is 
preferable at first. The limited understanding of the horse 
seems to require that the same impressions and understanding 
sJLould be given of the character and appearance of things 
forced to his attention on bolii sides. If not, when driven 
alone, or on the near side, he may become suddenly fright- 
ened by the moving of a robe, umbrella, the rustling of a 
lady's dress, etc., from that aide. (See Causes of Fear.) 

Let the driving be moderate, and the load light, and, hy 
all means, if the colt is of a sensitive or nervous temperament, 
the greatest mildness must be observed. Loud "/elling" or 
cracking of the whip should not be permitted. A little im- 
prudence of this kind is often the cause of very serious mis- 
chief with timid, young horses. 



After learning to drive well, teach the idea of backing by 
pulling on the reins steadily, and saying " back." If there is 
resistance give a quick, sharp, raking pull, which will move 
the colt by the pain and force of the bit backward, repeating 
until there is prompt obedience. If there is much resistance 
put on breaking bit, which will soon secure submission. 
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on the back, press the feet 
against the belly and flanks. 
As tliere is submission release 
the foot, taking a firm hold of 
the reins, which should be 
held short. Move the colt 
forward, and as there ia an 
indication of resistance pull 
upon the strap and reins, 
whicli will disable and dis- ".^..^s- 

concert the horse from further opposition to being rode. If the 
colt will not move forward, request an assistant to lead him 
by the head for a short time. So long as there is any indi- 
cation of resistance, keep on the strap. One thorough lesson 
is usually stiffioieat, though some colts may require a repeti- 
tion of the lesson. 

When it is desired to mount, let the left hand rest lightly 
on the mane, a little forward of the withers, holding the reins 
between the thumb and fingers. Throw the right band 
liglitly on the back, the body close to the horse. Now 
spring liglitly upward and forward. The instant of doing so, 
let the right hand glide forward until the elbow strikes the 
back bone, when the weight of the body is to be instantly 
balanced upon the right arm, which will enable sufficient 
strength to make the spring continuous, and the. body is 
easily brought into a sitting posture. This is a slight imder- 
taking, and a little practice will give the ability to mount the 
highest horses with apparently wonderful ease. To, mount 
on a saddle, stand by the side, a little back of the stirrup, the 
fiice exactly towards the horse's iicad. Tnke a short hold of 
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30 TliATNING TlIK COLT. 

the reins between the fiiigera, grasping into 'the mane at tho 
same time, put the left foot into the stirrup, throw the right 
hand over the saddle and press it against the off side, throw- 
ing the weight of the body on the left foot, and you can lift 
yoiirselflnto the saddle easily. 
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of the fetlock. Or the foot can be raised and lowered a lew 
times with the right hand, while the left balances the body 
by pressing against tho hip until there is perfect submission. 

If there is resistance, take up the fore foot, request an 
assistant to hold it up for you, while he at the same time 
holds the colt by the halter or bridle. Tie the end of a rope 
or strap around the hind foot, above the fetlock, at the instant 
of doing which let the hand glide along to the opposite part, 
until six or eight feet from tho foot At the same time request 
the forward foot to be let loose, the assietaat holding by the 
halter. Now pull upon the strap, which will bring the foot 
forward, and at the instant of attempting to kick, Ipt go, and 
ao repeat until the foot is submitted to the restraint of 9trap. 
Then slip behind and pull the foot hack, and as before yield- 
ing at each effort to kick, let go nntil the foot la submitted 
fieely. Now take tlie foot from the control of the stiap to 
the hand and handle gently. 

If there is very determined leiistance, tie thp end of your 
long strap around the neck, near the shoulders, pass tlie other 
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end back between tlio fore legs, around the Lind foot, but 
under the atrap around the neck and draw up on it, at the 
same time holding him by the bridle or halter. The colt may 
be frightened and jump to get clear of the restraint. Should 
he act very much frightened, slack up on the strap until the 
foot is aloiost hack to its natural position, Thea as he will 
bear, again pull a little shorter, at the same time puDing him 
round in a circle by the head, imtil he ceases strugglmg to get 
the foot loose. You may now pull the foot farther forward, 
and hold it as before, until lie will stand quietly. Now step 
back a little and pass the hand down the hind leg. Slap the 
hand upon the leg a little until there is no resistance, then 
take it in the hands. If there is no resistance, undo the end 
of the strap and allow the foot a little more freedom ; at the 
same time while holding the foot by the strap, pass the hand 
from the hip down the leg quietly, rubbing and caressing 
until able to take it in the hands. 

Handle the opposite legs in the same manner, until there is 
perfect submission. There is a natural tendency to do nothing 
more as soon as the feet can be handled, and if there is trouble 
in shoeing afterwards, it is not assigned to the real cause. 
It must be borne in mind, that in all cases to insure perfect 
submission, the feet should he repeatedly handled in the stable 
or wherever kept, until there is no feai or resistance mani- 
fested. This end may not -ilwaj s be accomplished by handling 
once. The character ot he colt is sometimes so sensitive and 
positive that as much defends upon handing a few times 
gently after forcing sulm ss oi is the tr at up t that may 
be necessary at firs 



Directly or indirectlj i^ the prmcii aJ cause of danger and 
resistance in horses, and to suucessfuUy educate young horses 
requires that there sho Ud be ] er^elual (.recaut on m prevent- 
ing such excitement trom any cause as would induce fear 
of any object or sound The horse s mind, or nervous system 
is so liable to be thrown out of balance by sudien causes of 
great fear, that very much of the x suctebsf 1 management 
must depend upon tie tai.t and judgment m jreventing 
such consequences e of tl e most lemarkable features of 
this peculiarity, too h thp persistence there is m resisting the 
object or cause exc li ig a len^e of danger Thus a robe, 
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umbrella, or oilier object once. exciting ail apprehenElou of 
danger, is likely to become a source of the greatest terror. 
When .tliere ia tlie least appearance of an excitable imagina- 
tion, the most positive sense of control shoTild be fixed upon 
the understanding, so as to lessen the tendency, and at the 
same time give power to force obedience to the extreme neces- 
sary. The great difficulty in the management of horses pre- 
disposed to sensitiveness, or those becoming afraid of some 
object or causes with wliich their use requires contact, is waut 
of sufficient power to coerce. 1 would not imply that gentle- 
ness is not an important essential ; but it must not be to the 
mind of thehorse the actuating motive, while the fear of dis- 
obedience must be so fixed upon tlie mind, that the disposition 
to resist control is neutralized. Tliis ia the point to make 
first; if possible. (Which ia now seen to be easily done.) 
Then gently and carefully bring to the understanding a clear 
conviction of the harmless character of the object or sound, 
whatever it is. If the colt is wild and sensitive, the first step 
to be taken ia to give him a thorough course ot sithfection. If 
the habit is very bad, it becomes absolutely necessary to do so. 

There is in some colts a natural predisposition to extreme 
sensibility and fear of the most ordinary causes of irriwition. 
A small brain, denoted by -a narrow forehead, or a clear, 
shfirp, open, restless eye, indicates this character. 

But we see, too, that colts of the very best disposition are 
easily spoiled by ignorant, imprudent treatment. 

It is very remarkable, also, that many colts of the most sen- 
sitive and excitable character, by one or two lessons of careful, 
thorough treatment, become as tractable and obedient as old, 
gentle horses. I could refer to very many interesting cases in 
proof of this. One of the mostmarked in my recent experience, 
(Oct., 1SG8,) to which I will refer, was a six year old horse, 
owned by A. Sraawley, of Petroleum Centre, Pa. This horse 
was of so remarkably wild and desperate a character that he 
was known by the name of " Wild Pete." He would scringe 
and jump at the least toueh or appearance of anything strange ; 
he would not stand to be cleaned, could not be harnessed, and 
to attempt putting him in shafts would excite the utmost des- 
peration, jumping and kicking clear of restraint at all hazards. 
He was one of the most desperate acting horses of the kind I 
ever saw. Indeed, anything touching him behind, even a 
touch of a whip, would make him jnmp and kick regardless of 
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coiiiiequeiices. Yot, after subjecting liim to two or tliree 
eiiergeljc lessons of less than an hour each, I could dnve him 
to my buggy with perfect safety, and he could not be made to 
liick or resist control. So perfectly docile did he becotne, that 
Vie was let for driving in the livery, and has proTed a very 
supeiior and safe carriage horse. As a rule, however, oonstitu- 
tionally timid horses yield slowly, and require careful as well 
as tliorough treatment. 

Colts of the gentlest and apparently most fearless dispo- 
sition, are ofteri laade so nervous and excitable by being once 
greatly frightened in some way, as to become of tlie most ner- 
vous and dangerous character, or are really insane, so far as 
certain particular objects in certain positions are coiicemed. 
This is illustrated, by the number of otherwise gentle, young 
horses that aie frightened at some particular object, or cannot 
be driven in harness. "When the cause is traced out it will be 
found in every instance to have been the result of being 
greatly frightened .or excited in some way. Sometimes the 
most trifling causes wiU derange the horse in this manner. 
Even the accidental moving of a piece of white paper wOl 
sometimes so excite a previously docile colt, that he will after- 
wards be a flighty, imreliable animal, always on the alert to 
jump, and possibly kick at the least appearance of such an 
object. Incidents of this kind are common to the observation 
of every one in the least familiar with the peculiarities of 
equine nature. Now unless the colt is made perfectly obe- 
dient and docile, to bear handling and the restraint of harness, 
and the rattle of the wagon, this being suddenly frightened at 
some imaginary or trifling cause, is at any moment possible. 
The first object of the efforts should, be to see that every step 
□ F progress is made so thoroughly as to preclude such a possi- 
bility, which can be easily done by making the colt familiar 
and sabmissive to the restraint of the bit, and fearless of the 
contact and rattle of tjie wagon, etc., before hitching. 

The great difEculty with most people is, they are too harsh 
and too hasty. They undertalce to do, and require more 
n they have power to enforce, or than the horse is able to 



la educating the colt, the rule should be to do and require 

only so much as he will bear and understand, by commencing 

slowly and gently repeating, and following up one advantage 

after another, to the end of inspiring entire disregard of the 
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causes of exctiteinent. The Iiorae'a principal meJiums of ntiiler- 
standiag are seeing and (eeling with the nose. Through 
these he examinea things new and strange to him. If in 
approaching the colt you reach out the hand gently, he 
will smell and feel of it with his nose. Every other means 
of understanding seems to be subordinate to this, conse- 
quently in handling the colt we should always commence at 
the nose, then gradually work back, as there is submission. 
The same care should be taken to overcome fear of being 
handled about the feet, etc. Commence at an insensible 
part and work to the sensitive. In educating to harness, the 
same prudence should be exercised by bringing the object to 
the nose, or leading the horse up to the object, and allowing 
1 t 1 1 d m t !i3 w w y 
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control over the anmial. The bettei to convey an undei 
standing of my meaning, I will give directions for overcoming 
fear of the mist common objects, usually objectionable to 
horses, which will indicate the treatment for ;mything else ■ 
not specified. 



While held under Ciiieful resti'aiut, let the robe be brought 
up gently to the colt's nose. After smelling and feeling of it 
in his own way until satisfied, rub it gently against the head, 
neck and body, the way the hair lies, as he will hear. Then 
stand off a little and throw it across the back, over the neck 
and head, gradually stepping farther, until you can throw tlie 
robe upon him as you please. Repeat the lesson several times. 

An Vmlivella or Pai-aBol, 

While holding the colt by the halter or bridle, as may be 
necessary, bring the umbrella .to his nose gently, rub it 
against the head, neck and body, as lie will bear, spreading 
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it it little, repeating the procesa of rubbing lad o ontm le 
gaining little by little, until you can raise tl e ui bri,lU over 
the head, and pasa it around the animal as j ou pleaso witl - 
out exciting fear or resistance. 

Sound, of a Gun 

First, c mnen br bn p] ng c J-S i si rt d tince fro 
the liorse gradually aa i e w 11 I eir ap] roacl g earer unt 1 
you can anap caps wh le tbe gnaretng fon le bacV 
over the ! ea 1 etc Tl en j m a 1 ttle po vder aJid it eacl 
repetitio nc ease tl e charge nt 1 yo can fi e off 1 1 eavy 
load -witl t ex t g t 



RaUrond Cars 

Let tl e an m 1 see th n at re tie g aluiUj lead or 
drive hin up to t! en even to smell g tl em w th h s nose 
Now, as you h ve an opport inity dr ve the 1 orse around 
while they re mov ng workmg up nearet a? you cai ami 
at the same t me t irning h m aro d =!0 thtt he ca see and 
hear them i om different d rect ons This lesso i b1 o Id he 
often re[ eated 1 e ng ciref 1 not to c owd 1 oyo 1 what tl e 
colt will e h Iv heir 1 1 tl ej cease to attract 1 a se ua 
attention 

Objects Exciting Fear n'ltllo Rtdlng or Driving, 

Should the horse show fear of a stone or atiimp, or any- 
thing of the khid, he will naturally stop and stare at the 
object in an excited manner. Should the cause of fear be 
great and sudden, he may attempt to turn round and run 
away. This is to be guarded against, by sitting well forward 
on the seat, and taking a short hold of the reins, at the same 
time speaking calmly a,nd encouragingly to the horse. Bear 
in mind the horse has a great advantage over you, that his 
excitement ia hable to precipitate his whole strength against 
you at the least sense of freedom, or additional cause of 
excitement ; that once resisting control in this position, he will 
try to do so again at all hazards, under like circumstances. 

Speak encouragingly to the horae, but keep a close watch 
upon his actions. In a short time the extent of his alaim 
will not only be perceptibly, lessened, but he will become 
cstUner, and almost disregard the object. Then drive nearer 
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as lie will beiir, exercising the same patience and care. At 
each effort to get nearer, the horse will become apparently aa 
much frightened aa at firat. Keep pushing a little at a time 
in thia way, as the horse will bear, until you can drive up to 
the object, or by it, and you not only leave no bad impres- 
sion upon the mind, but gradually overcome the diaposition to 
become frightened. 

Sometimes a horse will dialike a wheelbarrow, baby wagon, 
turkeys, etc, but the treatment is the same. When the 
excitement is not 30 great as to endanger succesaful resist- 
ance, and the horse is disposed to "play of^ or soldier," it 
may be advisable to apply the whip a little sharply, but this 
is to be avoided when it is seen the resistance is wholly 
induced by fear, and the animal is not lazy. 

Some horses while driven to carriages, will not bear the 
noise and excitement of other horses being driven up behind. 
Thia is principally on account of the horse's inability to see 
and understand the cause of the excitement, or it may be 
owing to the fault of the driver. Some one drives up rapidly 
behind, perhaps wishes to "go by," to prevent which the 
colt is hallooed at and whipped up to prevent such a result. 
This may be repeated a few times, and the consequence is, if 
a spirited horse, the habit is acquired of rushing ahead to 
avoid the punishment expected under such circumstances, and 
very often, too, a horse is forced into this habit by being run 
into from behind. 

llHlDg BllndeTB. 

It must be remembered that the blinders in general use so 
cover up the eyes aa to make it impoasible for the horse to see 
things plainly sidewiae, or at aU from behind, wliioh tenda to 
increase the fear, as wo are convinced, when we see that 
to overcome the animal's fear of any object, the first and most 
obvious point is to give him an understanding of its appear- 
ance and character. Blinders are admissible only when there 
is a desire to conceal the defects of a large head, and to cause 
a natnrally lazy horse to drive steadily, by preventing him 
from seeing when the whip is about to be applied. 

9Enat See the Object from SISTercnt Positions, 

It is one of the peculiarities of the horse to understand and 
be reconciled to an object or cause of excitement only from 
its position and circumstances aa brought to his notice. This 
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eeems to be on account of the horse's reaaoiihig jiowers being 
ao limited as to be unable to retain the same understanding of 
the object beyond the position from which it is brought to 
notice. 

Every progressive change of position requires almost the 
same care and patience as that preceding. For example, if 
in teaching a horse to submit to an umbrella, if it were shown 
only from the near side, upon carrying it to the off side, would 
inspire nearly as much fear as at first from the near side, or 
there may be an aversion to some particular object, or resist- 
ance may be inspired only under certain circumstances. You 
may succeed in getting a colt gentle to he rode front the 
near side, but an attempt to mount him from the off side, 
would in all probability be resisted. 

If a horae is afraid of an umbrella while in hamuss, he may 
be taught to care nothing about it out of harness, but if not 
taught to feel and underst,and its character in harness, would 
be apt to be as much frightened at it in that position, as if he 
knew nothing about it. 

This seems to puaale many well-meaning men, and is ollen 
the cause of much disappointment. 

A horse that is afraid of an umbrella, is brought forward to 
illustrate the management of such habits. In a short time the 
horse will bear the umbrella over and around him in any 
manner, without seeming to care anything about it. The 
owner is pleased with the belief that his hoise is broken, when 
in harness at some future time, he raises an umbrella behind 
the animal, and is astonished to find him almost as had as 
ever, and he naturally condemns the instructions as of no 
account; and indeed thiswoAiId seem to be correct. But when 
it is seen in the first place that it is often necessary to repeat 
the treatment, that expecting the animal to be broken of the 
habit by a single indirect lesson, only tends to defeat success. 
For without ability to control the horse, every attempt to 
force upon him the object of aversion only inspires greater 
resistance, because taught to a still greater degree to resist 
control, and a sense of freedom always tends to increase the 
animal's fear of the object. Now the efforts of the owner to 
control the horse directly in a position of so great disadvan- 
tage, may produce exactly this result, and then froi 

ignorance of the cause of failure, believes it ir '■"' 

make the horse gentle. 
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The lesson must bo rofieated as long its may be noccssfir 
to the end of perfect succeas, or the horse once excited i 
liable to drift hack to being almost as had aa at first. 



Special RemarlEH o 



It must be borne ia mind that horses of courage and spirit 
■will resist any attempts to oTercome their resistance, with the 



If there ia great strength and bottom, and the color gray or 
sorrel, you may look for a horse that will resist you at every 
point. If the eyes are small and set well into the head, or if 
the eye-brows are heavy and the expression of the eyes atoliil 
' 3, yo will fi d pi ek of tl e 
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ment is so effective as to enable the successful submission of 
even horses of a very bad character at most in an hour's time. 
Remember, too, that by the almost absolute control given 
by my system, you could easily, if imprudent, do harm. I 
have not only before the class, but in other portiona of this 
hook, tried to impress upon the mind the bad conseq^uencea of 
thoughtless force. 

If an ignorant, coarse- tempered man were to be given the 
use of a finely constructed but powerful machine, how soon 
might ho get it out of order and injure it for want of a iittie 
patience aad care in attending it ! Want of oil would in a 
short time, perhaps, cause it to run hard, and if forced without 
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looking to tlie direct cause, would onlyproduce greater iujuiy. 
A little oil in one place, a little readjuatmeiit where needed in 
finother, would repair a derangement which perhaps violent 
force would only increase to an irreparable degree. 

While the subjection of horaes requires resources of power, 
the fiiier faculties of the mind must be brought into play, in 
detennining just where and to what extent this power is to be 
directed ; and remember, the greater your prudence and skill in 
doing thia, tlie leas appearance of violence. 

The great point in reforming a horse is to change his chai'- 
acter, without bkeaking his spirit or in any way injdeihg 
HIM. Now my. system of subjection will enable all this, if 
ordinary prudence is used in its application. I would earnestly 
urge upon the reader to keep in mind the fact that it is to the 
strategy based «pon the exercise of reason that gives man his 
position of supremacy, and that to be a really good horseman 
requires its exercise in directing the efforts in the performance 
of thia duty. 

SaCetr Shane. 

Get three scantlings or poles of good tough timber of abont 
four inches in diameter and fourteen feet in length each. Put 
down two of these, so as to bring them, two feet apart at one 
end and thirteen at the other. Now lay the other pole across 
on the ends of the others widest apart, about sis inches from 
the ends. Mark and balve them together. Then bore a hole 
through both pieces at eacli comer so fitted, and bolt them 
firmly together. To fix the other ends, get a piece of tire 
iron four feet long, and bend it in the form of a breast collar', 
the rounding aide in, so or to have each end extend back on 
tlie inside of the holes ten of twelve inches, and fit up nicely 
to the wood ; have two holes punched or drilled through each 
end of the iron, by which to bolt it firmly to the poles. Then 
drive staples into or near the ends. 

To finish the other ends, take two pieces of iron about a 
foot each in length and an inch in diameter, fiat one end and 
punch through two holes. Work down the other ends to a 
sharp point- bend down the ends so sharpeaed about 'ii'c 
ncl ei, tl 8 fo m of a half c rcle bolt the e o s u der tl e 
e ds f tl a poles t) e si rp ends po nt ng dow nil 1 
tor ng logs, so net! ng 1 1 e tl ose o the ends of sie gl 
I 111 1 1 N" 1 a 
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your horse into this arrangement, taking the precaution to 
wind the irons across the eads witla an old piece of. cloth, and 
strengthening the harness if at aJl likely to break, by tying a 
piece of rope around wiih a piece of breeching, and around 
the body as may be thought necessary. Though perhaps the 
beat way to hold the shafts, as we cajl them, nicely wp to the 
;ck, is by bringing a strong rope or strap over the neck, and 
ling around the iron near the wood. This is a very good 
3 by which to drive unmanageable horses towards such 
causes of fear as oars, etc. Hitch the horse into the sliafts, 
let the reins run back through tlie lugs; get behind and 
drive around, touching up with the whip as may be necessary. 
If the horse is valuable, and it is desired to take unusual pre- 
caution in overcomiag fear of cars, or any other greatly 
exciting cause to drive up to or by, the shafts are good. It 
is impossible for the horse to run back or sidewise, or Tear 
over back. The horse is almost helpless, so far as being able 
to run back or sidewise. 

RunulnS Atvay. 

Tl\ls habit may be induced by a great variety of causes — 
|irincipal!y by becoming frightened ia some way, though often 
by the horse learning to pull against the bit so hard as to 
defy control, and ia therefore at the least ca^e of irritation 
disposed to pull ahead and riiii away. When actuate:! by fear, 
the resistance is usually so sudden and violent as to induce a 
degree of resistance to the restraint of the bit we have not 
power to prevent or control. Sometimes, too, the horse will 
spring sidewise, or turn around in doing this, and will so 
learn the trick that at the least excitemeirt he will spring 
into a sharp run. All this resistance, it is seen, results from 
defective training of the mouth, and is virtualiy surmounted 
when able to force so great a degree of control by the bit as 
to break up iJl disposition to resist restraint when excited. 

Running away is a very sei'ious and dangerous habit, and 
all such predispositions should he tlioroughly broken up when 
manifested. If very bad, tone down resistance by subjecting 
the animal to a course of subjection ; after which put on the 
breaking bit and force the most thorough submission to the 
slightest restraint of the reins. 

Let this be very thoroughly done. Then hitch to wagon, 
making the horse stop whenever called upon or pulled upon 

Google 
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by the reins, until there is no disposition to resist, though 
subjected to the greatest excitement. Some horses subject to 
this habit will yield readily to the use of the four ring bit. The 
foot-strap is also 3 valuable auxiliary, but the breatingbit is 
in advance of anything else in overcoming this habit. Horses 
of this character should be raade thoroughly msnageable 
before being trusted. 

Tui-nins Around, 

If the horae turns around, drive first with harness, whip up 
shaiply, then make him stop, always pulling in the opposite 
direction from that the horse usually turns, until there is not 
only the most prompt obedience to the commands in going 
ahead, but ready submission to control, right or. left, or in stop- 
ping, as may be required. Sometimes the habit is contracted of 
pulling so hard .on the bit as to resist control. In this case all 
that is necessary to do is to train the mouth once or twice 
with breaking bit, or use the four ring bit, and the habit will be 
broken up. If one rein is pulled ■upon, pull shaiply on the 
opposite rein, and repeating at each indication of such a pur- 
pose until the head is yielded freely and evenly. 

In reviewing the common causes of this habit, we see that 
two objects must govern the efforts. First; To overcome or 
neutralize the exciting cause of resistance — usually some 
cause of fear. Second : To make the mouth perfectly submis- 
sive to the most delicate restraint of the bit ; it being essential 
tliat the excitin" c^ll^e should be removed while the power 
to control t ra t b is 1 
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success witli wliioli the horse caii be guided and controlled In 
liarness. 

It is essential in traiaiug a horse well to the bit, that the 
idea is given correctly of submitting the head up and back 
when pulled upon. Also, that the horae should bn made to 
understand exactly the meaning of every signal of guidance 
and restraint. In training the mouth, the esact idea can be 
conveyed by being particular in repeating the same kind of 
reproof, by pulling ehirply whenever there is an attempt at 
pulling Lard, There is soon not only prompt obedience to 
restraint of tVe bit but theie la no disposition or confidence to 
resist control Eememler a horse cannot underetand tlie 
object of such restraint, if there is not uniformity of action 
and language. Yet most people talk to their horses in the 
most careless manner. If there is aa intention, of approaching 
a horse, the usual word is " whoa I " In driving, when it is 
desired to make the horse go slow, ''whoa" is the usual 
word, and the consequence is the animal does not know what 
is meant by " whoa." Every action and word should have a 
special meaning, and they should never conflict, that the 
understanding may not be confused. " Whoa " should be an 
imperative command to stop. To go slower requires the use 
of some other word. Even every motion of the whip should 
have a special meaning. If the horse is managed with care" 
in this way, he becomes almost a machine, that yields submis- 
sion to the slightest touch or word of command. 

lEnnntng Baolc. 

To break up this habit, there must be established a thorough 
feai- of the whip, so as to induce going ahead when com- 
manded. Put on harness, and tie the tugs into the rings of 
the breeching rather short. Drive around with the reins, 
giving a short cut with a good bow whip around the legs 
once in a while, if not prompt. As the horse learns to spring 
^head when commanded, pull a little on the lines, gradually 
repeating uutil he will pull quite hard on the bit togo ahead. 
Make this as thorough as possible. In driving, repeat and 
carry out this, going ahead promptly, whipping up sharply 

The main point to make with horses of this character, is to 
create a thorough fear of the whip. To do this well while 
(lrlvi|ig with harness, whip around the hind legs sharply. 
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until tlie horse ■Viil! start ahead promptly T^i on comniandi'1 
Now, attach to wagon and gradually work up with whip 
until there is prompt obedience The foot strap may be p it 
on if there is anj pD^i^ible danger of the horse ruin ng hack 
when hitched. A muth surer though more cjn:].! i,n,tedn \ 
is to use the safetj shaftb 

Kicking tn Harness 

THa is apparently the most dangerous and difficult habit to 
overcome, to whicli horses are subject ; yet it is a habit that 
yields readily to my treatment, hut requires care and thor- 
oughness and a large share of common sense in determining 
how much must be done and when to stop. This cannot be 
learned by any fixed rule, since there ia such a great differ- 
ence of extremes shown in this habit that it is not safe to 
venture a limit of what and how much must be done. I have 
often broken horses of kicldng, of apparently the worst 
character, in twenty or thirty minutes. Then again, one 
scarcely couficmed in the habit may requiie very much more 
time; and a feV extreme cases, of apparently a mild charac- 
ter when not excited, wonH call out all my resources for 
hours, to make the subject yield safely to control. I broke a 
hdtse in Maine of the worst character, of kicking, by a few 
puUa.upon the war bridle. At all events, the owner informed 
nie months afterwards, that the animal remained perfectly 
docile. This horse would kick at anybody or anything. 

But I found a horse in Mississippi which was perfectly gen 
tie to ride or handle would only kick when to wagon j et he 
was the most terribly persistent kicker w hen in h imess I ever 
saw, or ever expect to see All ordinary treatment was only 
as play to th a hotse Circumstances made it necessaiy to 
break up the habit, and I felt compelled to do so, and sue 
ceeded only after three lessons Never did a hoise resist 
more bravely, but I succeeded m making the animal so gentle 
as to submit the wagoi agiinst the heels going down hill, 
and he was driven by me i week after being broken m the 
presence of a Urge concourse of people proving safe and 
gentle afterw ird=" 

Breaking of kicking ai w th moat other habits, reqiiiies 
thoroughness in what it. attempted If thpre la m le fear 
than willfulness, the feai mu.->t be thoro ighly overcome If 
based upon Willi ilness thit mi t be m^stei ! it any hazard 
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In either case, put through a careful hut thorough course of 
subjection, exciting resistance hy ruhhing a stick of some kind 
against and between the legs until there ia no resistance ; now 
put on harness and breaking bit, and compel perfect submiasion 
to its restraint. Let the hind legs be touched as before, and 
at each indication of resistance, punish sliarply ; with the leins 
back the animal against a rail fence or anything convenient. 
If there is perfect submission,, back into the shafia of tlie 
wagon, or bring tlie shafts over the back gently. This ia a 
step rsq^uiring much caution and firmness. Stand at the left 
shoulder, grasping the rein near the bit firmly, and aa the shafts 
are brought forward, and the cross-piece comes in contact 
ivith the lega, if there is much sensitiveneaa shown, give 
him a sharp, quick jerk upon the reina, which will at once 
disconcert the horse, and at the same time throw the head so 
high aa to make it difficult for him to kick, Force this point 
well, until the contact of the wagon is borne, when the harness 
may be attached. Now drive around gently, stopping and 
starting repeatedly, carefully observing how much forcing 
the horse will bear. If there ia no indication of serious 
resistance, follow up by driving around, until there ia perfect 
Eubmission. At each repetition of being hitched to a wagon 
for a few days, let the horse be backed against the cross-piece 
several times until it ia borne without flinching. 

This precaution of testing repeatedly is absolutely essential 
to prevent and overcome any growing sensibility or confidence 
of ability to kick when driven, until there is not discovered 
any disposition to indulge in the habit. 

If this will not do, repeat the lesson of subjection which 
tlie reader has been shown, and if there ia any doubt about 
submitting to the shafts witiiout danger of an accident, get 
two poles about twelve feet each in length; lay them down 
on the ground so that the small ends will be about twenty-two 
inches apart, and the large ends are sis or seven feet apart. 
Next get a piece of pole of the same size, lay acroaa and tie 
firmly to the side poles just far enough from the forward ends 
30 when tlie horse ia hitched in the tuga are tied to this cross- 
piece with pieces of cord. Hitch to this without hold- 
backs, and drive arouucl, repeatedly stopping and backing 
the horse against the cross-piece until there is perfect sub- 
mission. This driving in poles may be repeated if thought 
necessary, remembering that it ia absolutely necessary to 
make every step sure before the next is attempted. 

, Google 
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*i great advantage of repeating the lesson ia, tliat t!ie sen- 
sibility of tlie mouth is so greatly increased that the moat 
plucky horse will scarcely dare resist tiie bit after being 
severely punished a few times. If the borse yields, but is 
doubtful or appears touchy and sensitive once in a while, you 
may be able to make your point by putting on the foot strap, 
its directed under that head. 

It must be borne in mind that much depends in making 
subjection thorough, as the peculiarity of treatment is, that no 
matter how good or proper the treatment, the horse must be 
made to yield unconditionally, or failure is not only probable 
but almost certain. 

If, however, the horse will not yield to this treatment, it 
will be necessary to resort to more complicated and slower 
treatment, by wliich to counteract resistance, with more 
severe reproof. 

KlclclnK Straps. 

To do this, have made four straps, like romraon li.ime 
straps; two long enough to buckle around the hmd legs 
above the gambrels, and two a little shorter '^o as to be in 
proportion, to buckle around 
just below the gambrel. The 
straps should be an inch and 
a quarter wide, good thick 
leather, and the buckles 
shonld bfi heavy. Now 
have made two D's, just 
twice as long as the straps 
are wide. This D should -, 
have the straight part a ^=^sl 
little rounding, and the cor- 
ners not quite to a sharp point, Put a long and short strap 
on each D, and buckle them around the bind legs of the 
horse ; the long strap above and the short one below the 
gambrel, bringing the D in front of the leg. These we desig- 
nate KICSINQ STRAPS. 

Put a strong well-fitting rope halter on the head, tie a 
strong two-inch ring on the end of tlie hitching part, which 
should be of a length to extend between the fore-legs, over 
and just back of the belly band. Then take a piece of strong 
manilla rope, long enough to extend from the ring on the end 
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of the halter back to each 1 1 1 g P th d f tl 
through the ring to the cent It h nl fi-lly t 

the D's on tlie straps, the wl 1 d 1 gtJ tl t 

the horse can travel easily 1 t lly N w 
the horse kicks, the most sey 3 m hm t Hiiat It | 
the nose. No quarter is to h gi til th p t t 

submission. The harness mybpt af hh 

ceases kickingj and drive a d h f Th tr p 

should be kept oa until ther n d p t n t k 1 

If the mouth is hard, use 1 Ightndf hf 

with. the xeins, until there is p f hm Th 1 

to he treated with the utmost kmd wh h y Id B 
m mind iAi's ruk must not b dis g d d i dA g 1 

winning the coSperation of th ff t as t! 

submission. The foot strap m j b J p t 

when hitched to wagon, unt 11 ra d 

If the mouth is naturally n ti d tl ] d d 

but quick and irritable, a diff tplym tb d^tl 
the horse may drive gently f h d > d j 

may kick at a real or fai 1 f y Tl 

mode of treatment would n t k U th ! th y 

soon become cautious by thr g tl h 1 d w h tl 
is such an intention, and th t p t n gl t 

make reproof sufBciently po t t th I b t. 

The ovEHDRAw CHECK wUl n b J t tl tl B t 

care must be taken to apply t gVt, th w 11 b f 

disappointment in its use. Tl Lj t t plyd hi 

the horse from his purpose at th 1 t tt pt t k k wh h 
wecaneasily do, especially \ hi 1 h m P b Vly 

the best way to do this is as follows : 

Get a small steel bit and hang it loosely above the driving 
hit in the bridle. Put the bridle on the head ; now provide 
yourself with a fine, strong piece of hemp or cotton cord,, 
about three-eiglitha of an inch in diameter, and sixteen feet in 
length. Cotton plow line is just the thing, or that kept at 
hardware stores for hanging windows, will do. Put the 
center of this cord hack of the ears, run the ends back through 
the rings of the small bit and through the gag runners, which 
should be close up to the ears. (See cut.) Pass them now 
through the terrets and back through a ring, which must 
be attached as far back upon the crouper as possible, and 
attach the ends to the statls on each side of the hips. At 
first this check should be dra:wn short, to bring the head as 
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liigh as tlie horse can bear. The head is now not only 
high, hut the least effort to kick will thwart itself by 
drawing the check tighter, thereby preventing the horse 
from doing any mischief. As there is manifested less dispo- 




Over draw Check for Kickera. 



sitJon to kick, give more freedom to the head. When the 
anim.il proves safe, change and use the common check rein, 
at first rather short. A nicely rounded strap may ba used 
instead of the cord. I would here add, that I am aware very 
many wiU fail to break up the habit of kicking, if the horse is 

filt d[ratt,f tf judgment and firmness. 

M y f h wh 1 rs 3, 1 who think, too, that they 

g d h as tl t e so confoundedly igno- 

t, d d w t g gy t lo anything more. than 

1 If ht dm tl P ! P half what is neceaaarv, 
tl t t f I tl t th y should often fell. 

Lkfitfth f te, second for the type of 

disposition, and try to make the treatment such as will pre- 
vent and overcome the habit in the most direct and positive 
manner, always striving to be cool and careful. Treat the 
horse Idndly, even with marked proofs of affection, as soon as 
there is submission, 

Klclclng wlille Harnesslns. 

Put on the war bridle (small loop,) and work up with it 
sharply right and left a few times, then pull down tiglit, 
and tie into a half hitch. "While holding the cord in the left 
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lianJ, step back and pass tlie liaiid from tlie shoulders to the 
hind parts gently. IF tliia is borne, take tlie harness ia the 
right hand and work it back gently over the hack. As this 
is borne, untie the cord aad tie down, so as to giye the mouth 
a little more freedom. Now go back and imiidle as before, 
being careful to he gentle ; if there is resistance, punish 
sliarply, tie down short again, and put the harness on. "When 
there is submission, untie, then work back as before ; at the 
least indication of resistaace, tremble oa the cord until tlie 
horse will bear the harness while free from restraint, 

Iftclcliig Willie Grooniine> 

Some horses are so tbin skmiied that they can scai'cely 
bear a ciirrycomb oa the flanks or legs, and when excited by 
rough treatment aad too severe use of the currycomb, are 
easily made vieioua to handle or groom. Put on the war 
bridle, and after working up wuh. it, hold tightly, and with 
the left hand use the currycomb on the back, gradually work- 
ing to the senative part ; as there is submission, give a little 
more freedom to the mouth, and work back lightly. If the 
horse seems unable to bear the currycomb, use the brush 
instead, and that, if necessary, lightly. Work lightly and 
indirectly to the sensitive part, at the same time speaking 
gently. It is almost impossible to overcome this habit if 
there is aot gentleness and kind treatment. 

The currycomb is used too much by most grooms. A sharp 
toothed, brass em'rycorab, must not he used on a thin skinned 
horse ; use a brush. I should viivnt a horse to kick a man 
out of the stall who would use a currycomb wiih needless 
severity, or be otherwise needlessly harsh. 



Kicking; ivlille Shoeing. 



to having their feet 



1 1 t b pretty determined in their habit. If the 

p 11 d y when taken up, or the horse is excited 

J IT d me way while the foot is held, the fear of 

> p d 1 nd associated with the requiremeat, which, 

tl 1 p 11 g, hauling and kicking practices of the 

D m k th 1 e worse. The least appearance of ability 

t, aft b g taken in hand, always inspires the horse 

vj d fid nee and resistance, and if there is not 
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ability or perseTerance enough to enforce perfect submission, 
nher trying to do so, the horse is only made more determined 
iu the habit. As the object is to brealc up the habit, the 
energies mufet be concentrated as direclJy and forcibly as pos- 
sible, until the horse is so disconcerted and shaken in the con- 
fideace of hla powers of resistance as to yield to restraint, and 
submit the feet as required, when submission must be made 
permanent by patient, gentle treatment. If only a little 
irritable and restless at being shod, put on the war bridle, draw 
tight, and tie in a half hitch. The foot can now be handled. 
Untie in a few minutes, and let the cord be pulled upon a 
little when disposed .to resist, which will distract the attention 
jind cause submission. If the resistance is determined, take 
up the fore foot and have it held by an assistant; tie the end 
of tlie long web around the hind foot above the fetlock. This 
done, request the assistant to let go the foot and hold by the 
led- while standing opposite the ihoulder, pull upon the 
fra[ until the foot s brougl t well forward, giving'Ioose the 
sta t there \s a eftort to jerk or k ck. Repeat pulling 
d letting go u 1 1 sub tted freely Now step directly 
i el d and p 11 back g t g as 1 efo e, until submissive ; 
the bnng the web over tl e hack aro d across the breast, 
1 11 g short enough to b ng tl e foot well forward; pass the 
end back under the part over the back, and pull tight. 

Let the assistant now grasp the web, holding firmly as 
ever, with the left hand holding the head by the bridle. 
This brings the leg forward, where it can be handled nt will. 
If this will not do, tie the end of the web or rope around the 
neck, near the shoulders, in the form of a mnning noose j pass 
the other end back between the fore legs, around the hind 
leg, below the fetlock and back through the loop, around 
the neck, drawing it through short enough to bring the foot 
well forward. Pass the end back under to prevent sliding, 
and ret«iu in the hand. The horse will now be very likely 
to struggle to get the foot loose. Should his resistance 
be so great as to endanger injury, you can give loose on 
the end of the rope. When the horse ceases trying to get 
the foot loose, rest the left band upon the hip, with the 
right pull upon the foot forward and outward. If there is 
great resistance, pull around by the head, which will enable 
you to keep him in such limits as you wish. When the strug- 
gle ceases, go back and handle as before. When the foot is 
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submitted to tile hand, while held to the restraint of the 
rope, put the cord well back upon the neck, draw it down 
tightly, and tie it into o half hitch. Then pull upon 
the foot with the band as before. If not resisted, untie the 
strap and take the foot in hand gently. Put it down and 
take it tip, rubbing and handling untH there is entire submis- 
sion. Then carry it back with the right hand, keeping well 
forward out of danger, by resting the left hand upon the hip, 
and pulling a,nd yielding to the foot until manageable. Now 
pass the 1^ hand down the inside of the leg, take it from the 
right and carry it back gently; put' it down and talce it up 
once or twice. Hammer upon it lightly, gradually increasing, 
until the foot is submitted as required. Now untie the cord 
and tie it a little longer; go back and handle the foot as 
before If submitted, untie the cord, holding the end in the 
left hand, and handle as beloie If ihere is~an intimation of 
resistance, tremble on the coid, whii-h wiU keep attention on 
the mouth) and remind of the pre^ions control until the foot 
IS submitted without restraint Manage the other hind foot 
in the same manner, if necessary The feet of such horses 
should be taken up and pounded upon repeatedly in the 
stible, until submission becomes habitual. It must be borne 
m mind that the smith shop is no place to more than prevent 
resistance while ihoemg, and it must be expected that a very 
bad horse of this character will not be made more than tem- 
porarily submissive by the, treatment usually necessary to 
enable handling the feet to be shod. Indeed, such efforts are 
well calculated to excite aversion to a shop and being shod, 
and hence a horse of courage and sensibility is liable to be 
confirmed in the resistance by such temporary treatment. 

Let the horse be handled thoroughly at home, and if neces- 
sary put through a course of subjection, handling the feet 
repeatedly until perfectly gentle. When taken to the shop, 
if necessary, simply remind that submission must be yielded, 
and treat gently — caressing and rubbing head and neck the 
way the hair lies. Colts should not be taken to a shop to be 
shod until thoroughly accustomed to have the feet handled. 



This habit is usually caused by confusing and overloading, or 
trying to force too much by whipping when exhausted, or when 
the draught from some cause becomes too great for the horse 
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to manage, thereby exciting and discouraging the horse before 
able to settle down to a steady, determiaed pull. When fi 
horae, and especially a young one, becomes mad, Rud will not 
pull when commanded, there should not be a word or an 
action that would betray an understanding of the resistance. 
Change position — take up time in some way by fixing the 
harness or walking around, whistling or singiTig, if in the 
mood. There must not be any appearance of anger. Give 
the horse time to get over the irritation and become willing 
to use his strength against the collar. Any characteristic of 
willfulness denotes spirit and sensibility, consequently not dis- 
posed to submit to being rudely and injudiciously forced in 
harness. If double, get both horses to start evenly. This can 
be done best, and greatly lessen the weight of the load in 
starting, by standing directly in front of both horees, catching 
the bite with the hands. Now move the horses gently to the 
right or left, until the wheel almost strikes the side of tlie 
wagon — giving them time to become steady. "When you see 
they are ready, speak with cheerful, encouraging voice, " come 
boys." If this precaution is taken, there will be no further 
trouble; but bear in mind that the horses must not now be 
permitted to go to the limit of their strength. White they are 
still pulling with energy, at the first favorable place stop them. 
After ample time to recuperate, speak to them gently to go. 
It seems to be natural for a horse to go ahead and draw all he 
can, and it is only wh,eii confused, excited and abused in the 
most unreasonable and imprudent manner, that the disposition 
ia excited to balk. When once the habit is acquired, it is 
liable at any moment to he persisted in if excited or much 

If there is any treatment to which horses are subject in. 
educating to harness that is unreasonable and needlessly harsh, 
and should be corrected, it is that of pounding or whipping to 
make them go, when perhaps the animals are confused and 
discouraged, and not in a condition to make much of an effort. 

The fii'st and most fetal cause of this perplexing habit ia 
the common practice of harnessing horses and attempting to 
drive them, and make them draw heavy loads, before the 
mouth is even trained to submit to the guidance or restraint 
of the bit. I get out of all patience with men who say they 
are good hoi'semen, pride themselves for perhaps owning many 
horses, and always having more or less to do with them, who 
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talk and act as if all that is necessary to do ia to "whip the 
animal through " at all hazards. It this would make the h-orse 
go when commenced, it would be pardonable; but it is well 
known, or ought to be, that whipping in harness, if there is 
not certainty in forcing obedience, is just what should not be 
done. The palliative treatment of patience and means of 
encouragement, if there ia not a knowledge of proper treat 
mentj should always be adopted. It s only rea onible that 
the horse should resist and become fixed n tl e hal whe 
needlessly excited and abused. 

The whip is too irritating, witl out g v ng s fli nt 
power to force obedience, and as the will s etnulated to 
increased positiveness and sensibility t 1 econ e 1 lun ed n 
proportion to the degree the blood is warmed, this advantage 
of force by the whip decreases, while the resistance ia 
increased, and hence is often a direct cause of failure. 

If the whip ia to be depended upon, the horse should be 
driven around ia harness, when it should be made to crack 
keenly around the hind legs the instant after " get, up " is 
spoken, until the horse learns to spring ahead when com- 
manded. "When there is perfect obedience, attach to the 
wagon and move gently, stopping and starting often, until 
obedience becomes habitual. To prevent this habit the colt 
should be driven around in harness, touching up with the 
whip, until the idea of starting at the touch of the whip, and 
guiding and submitting to the bit becomes prompt and ha- 
bitual. Then drive slowly and gently for some time after 
being attached to the wagon. 

If the habit is formed, and especially in single harness, it is 
usually more from resistance to the bit than collar, and if the 
horse is young he will yield readily to simple treatment. Put 
through a careful but thorough course of subjection. Then 
put on harness and breaking bit. Drive around, whipping 
sharply the instant the horse does not start when commanded, 
guiding right and left, and stopping at the control of the bit. 
If there is a habit of litnoinh ahead, regardless of the bit, 
or of not standing as desired when hitched, be positive and 
thorough in requiring instant obedience to the command 
whoa. Drive around until there is perfect obedience. Then 
hitch to wagon, gently atart and stop the horse repeatedly, 
gradually becoming positive and commanding in action, until 
the obedience is made certain. The lesson of driving to har- 
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ness sbould be repeated, if there is any dibpoaition to le ii^t 
But if the resistaHce ia so positive that tly? tieatment will not 
do, try the war bridle, pulling, right aad left, until the horse 
yields promptly to the least restraint upon the head There 
must be kindness and flattery for every act of olipdien^'e, and 
the most positive- reproof at eacb effort of reaiatance But too 
much regard cannot be paid to the value of a&ectionate treat 
ment when there ia obedience. Talk kindly, give apples, 
oats, or anything the horse likes. 

Etteet or KladoeBN, 

The impression of kind treatment, gradually sliowing and 
encouraging the animal to yield obedience, ia certainly very 
effective, when carried out well in practice. During my 
early experience I traded "Worses very often. In tliis way I 
became the owner of a pony mare, eight years old. She 
proved balky, and on inquiry I learned that she had been 
traded round for years, and had beea owned by nearly all 
the sharp jockeys in the country, being entirely unmanage- 
able. She would neither go down hill or move on a level iu 
harness. Neighbors advised me to prosecute for being imposed 
upon with such a good-for-nothing animal. Making it a rule 
not to find fault if cheated, I declared myself satisfied, and 
concluded to try what I could do with her. I first filled my 
pockets with apples, led the mare to a secluded piece of 
smooth, slightly descending road, hauling the buggy by hand ; 
hitched her to the buggy, but did not urge her to go ; read a 
paper the better to show indifference. 

After a while she started oa a run. To try to make her 
go slow by pulling, would be equivalent to making her stop, 
and so let her' go until she wore off the sharp edge of her am- 
bition. I now gradually pulled her back, as I could see she 
would bear, when I reached a descending piece of ground, 
made her stop, got out of the wagon, talked gently, gave her 
an apple, then moved forward a little, saying "come Jennie," 
(her name,) gavo her another apple, rubbing her head, as be^ 
fore, and so repeated, for about half an hour. Then would 
get into the bnggy and make her start ; after going a few feet 
or rods making her stop, but always getting out and reward- 
ing her with an apple. The result wais, that Jennie soon not 
only would start and stop when commanded, but became 
■ s to obey roe. Drove her home; treated her with the 
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utmost liindiioss ; next daj Iiitched her up gently ; made her 
start and stop a few times before getting into tte buggy ; got 
into the buggy; soon made her atop,, but rewarded her as 
before. Tlie result was tliat I soon could depend upon iter 
starting and stopping when commanded. Of course I carried 
this treatment from a deaceading to an ascending grade, teach- 
ing the mare gradually to vtse her strength. The result was 
that she became one of the moat willing and pleasant little 
working animals I eyer owned. Sold her in a few weeks. 
She became the property of a rough, bad man to horses, who, 
by needless abuse, made her balk on his way home, and she be- 
carbe spoiled. This mare was of a sanguine nervous tempera- 
ment, naturally willing to do all she could when sbown and 
treated kindly, but would not bear whipping and abuse. Her 
will was so strong that she would,3tand bravely, regardless of 
the moat severe wliipping. I struck her with, the whip but 
once, when she threw herself down in the harness. Tliere 
cannot be too much, care and patience with young horses that 
are learning to drive. If a little stubborn, putting through a 
short course of subjection and teaching to move forward, as 
before explained, will soon produce perfect submission. If, 
however, the habit is thoroughly formed, it must be counter- 
acted by direct means. To do this beat, hitch the balker by 
the side of a gentle horae. Attach a strong piece of coid in 
the form of a crouper, under tlie tail of the balker, bring 
f w d th ough the terret and tie to the hame ring of the 
g ntl h e, just short enough to give freedom so long as the 
1 even, but the instant there is a disposition to re- 

f tl whole power of the gentle horse is brought to hear 
up n tl tail, which will cause the horse to jump forward 
m t tly Stop and start repeatedly, until there ia no dispo- 
t n t fuse moving forward when commanded. Should 
pullmg on he tail irritate and cause kicking, at once remove 
the d tie the end of the hajr into a knot; tie the cord to 
th h by thia knot ; bring forward between the legs and 
attach the cord to the hame ring or coOnr of the gentle horse, 
as before. The restraint ia now on the tail lengthwise, 
which has a remarkably disconcerting infiuence, with great 
power to force the horse forward when the gentle horse starts. 
If thia should fail, there is but one resource left, which I can 
here describe, but which is very effective and valujible if 
properly applied. 
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Flit the war bridle on ; bring tlie part over tlie neck for 
ward to the ears ; now jerk sidewiae and ahead, and finallj 
ahead as there is submission, until there is prompt ohediunw 
in coming ahead whea pulled upon. Hitch to wagon by the 
side of a true horse. Have prepared a smooth stiff pole 
ahout the length of the wagon tongue. Bore a hole a few 
inches from the large end, and about a foot or more forward 
of the head bore another. Lay this pole over that of the 
wagon, the end over that of tbe true liorse's whiffletreo, and 
-tic firmly on top witli a piece of cord. Now step forward and 




tie a piece of email rope from one harae ring to'tlic other of 
the horsea, under the pole, so as to be just taut when in posi- 
tion. Pass anothpr pipce of the same sized cord around the 
pole and tie it into the true horse's hame ring short enough to 
hold the pole in the center. Tie the cord on the head now to 
the pole through the hole, just long enough to give freedom, 
so long as the horses keep even ; but as soon as there is 
refusal to go, the strength of the true horse is brought hj the 
polo on the head, which will compel going ahead, (see cut.) 
Start and stop the horses often, until obedience is secured. 
This pole may be used so long as there is any disposition to 
balk. 

The horse should not be required at first to uae much strength 
in drawing. Let this be requii'ed gradually, as there is obe- 
dience and willingness inspired to work. It is a grave fault 
to try to make the horse work immediately. This must not 
be attempted. First, create a willingness to start when com- 
manded, then gradually increase the load until it becomes 
habitual to draw when commanded. I am aware very many 
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will haTQ-much trouble, and may wholly fail with liorses of 
this character. It is presumed that there ia tact and intelli- 
gence enough to appreciate and understand the necessity of 
being patient, prudent and thorough in adapting the efforts 
BkillfuUy. Those who will not have or have not mind enough 
to feel the responaibility and value of being governed by 
reason in the' treatment of habits, not only of this type but 
of any otiier, must expect a possibility of failure with some 
very had horses. 

A very good way to work a single balker ia to drive first 
hy the side of a gentle horse witli the pole, then hitch to 
single wagon, using two small poles instead of reins to the hit. 
Now, if the horse does not move promptly when commanded, 
a little push on the poles will cause him to start, aaid soon 
cause prompt obedience. But I would remind again that 
patience, delicacy and skill in carrying out the principles 
taught, are the primary and grand essentials to insure success. 
I would tiierefore remind, that to illustrate the full value of 
my theory, it is indispensable that all the firmness, skill and 
patience possible should be used in directing and controlling 
the efforts, since without a judicious application of the efforts 
the advantages may he so far neutralized as to prevent or 
greatly diminish success. 

Kicking In tite StalS. 

This is one of those habits tliat, require great caution, 
judgment and care in guarding against danger. Let the 
horse know by some signal or command, of your presence 
and intention to approach. Many horses of the gentlest char- 
acter would kick if approached suddenly and unexpectedly^ 
and again, many horses that are gentle but a little peevish, 
will not bear being approached without a little care in attract- 
ing attention. The motion of the ears and lips, and expres- 
sion of the eye, will always notify of danger. And here let 
me warn the reader that however careful he may be in not 
going too near the horse, there must not be a semblance of 
fear, shown in language or actions. The commands must be 
low and positive, indicating power. If the horse will not 
move round and seem to he distracted from a positive inten- 
tion, stand still, and if the animal does not 3'ield, walk off, 
carelessly whistling, in such a way that the horse does not 
see that you feel defeated. 
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If you liave hia attention, repeat the "words "get around, or 
oveT," with a poaitiveneas that must be obeyed, looking at the 
eye aa if you could and woull c ual ail oppos t oa "When 
you see the horae shrii k f om you g a gl de j to the 
shoulder, before the mind cin be d ade to act, and the next 
instant let the left liaud 1 e pissed along the ne k and d wn 
the head to the nose pie e of tVe h Iter nl you a e ale as 
the horse cannot now Irick st ke n b te you I have repeat- 
edly got to the -shoulder of 1 o sea n th 3 way that would 
kick and strike the stall juat after I p aaed j et ot be struck ; 
it is a feat, howerer, that must not be Itempted nlesa neces- 
sary. In going out, the rule a the san e— p dl the 1 ead 
towards you, looking at t5 e ej e sier ly tl ill th ow the 
quarters from you, and at tl e stant you let go gl le out 

If the horse ia dange ous tl e safpat and best cour e a to 
put on the war bridle and c ake h n feel yo power by a few 
sharp jerks of it. Lead tl e an mal into the stall then step 
back opposite the hips and say get arounl If there is 
not prompt obedience, g re a al a p je 1 w] 1 wdl throw the 
hind part from you. Eepe t tl s nd n a short t me the 
liorse will learn to stej a ound p omp ly wl en con minded, 
and allow being approaci el If the 1 o ae s p tent leave 
the cord on, the amail loop be ng left large and pas ed al ove 
the nose-piece or throngh the r ngs of the 1 alter As you 
now step out, retain the co d u the hanl and hang or t e the 
end to a nail on the poat leav ng ufflc ent lengtl to per nit 
the horae entire freedon to the halter Now wl en you 
desire to go into the stall f the 1 orse d es not step a o md 
when commanded, untie or unhook the end of tl e cord and 
give a jerk upon it, whi 1 w 11 br g tl e an mil to h a senses. 
Leaving thia on a few days cirea ng and g vmg pre ente of 
sugar, apples, or anyth ng of wl ch tl e 1 orse fonl, ■will 
soon not only break up the confidence but so enl t the atten- 
tion that your approach w 11 1 e looked fo and eage ly v ted 
to him by stepping around nl e d vo ng o e cl o ard 
you for the present. 

I would here observe that tl e e are very many men who 
are not fit to have anytl ng to lo w th a sens t ve v ell bred 
horse. They are either so coa -^e a d harsh aa to excite 
resentment, and hate, or so d 11 d no ant tl at tl ej a not 
or will not see tlmt tb y n 1 n I o c al fea and avoid 
3* 
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dangor. Th y II t d til Tl y b II 

much fear 1 tl t b 1 t d 

witkoat the g t.tt tth fmlf 

they attribut th t bl t th t 1 vi f 1 

animal. 

I would c t 1 g t t 1 m tl t 11 

while clean gbyj hgj kg Ippgt hw 

off," as tJie t m G tl m wl fi h 1 dd 

be very part ul b t th a, d re wl Id y 

way persist h t t t j m t 

resistance ly J S ^ ttthldlt 

OTicc discha g d 1 t 1 th q 1 ti t 



Palllne on the Baiter. 

It is the disposition of the horse to pei-siat in what he 
and this is remarkably so where the habit is one of res- 
to the restraint of the halter or bit. If the halter strap is 
broken once or twice, there is a determined purpose to pull 
loose at all hazards when hitched. This is sometimes only in 
the place the habit has been learned. Thus a horse learns to 
pull loose in the stall — he will resist being hitched in stall, but 
■will submit to be hitched anywhere else; or the horse has 
learned to pull loose in the street aud resisia there, but will 
submit and not pull in the stall. This habit is taught either 
by being tied by the halter before knowing oi being taught to 
submit to being tied, or accidentally breaking the tying 
strap. If from the first cause the animal becomes frightened, 
pulls, and if successful in breaking loose, the habit is estab- 
lished; or the halter strap is so weak that the least jerk upon 
it causes it to break, the habit becomes fixed. 

Put on the war bridle, and train the horse about nntil he 
will come to you readily. Now bring the part over the neck 
forward to the ears, and pull more ou a line with the body, 
repeating until there is prompt obedience to the least pull 
forward. Wind the cord once around a post, keeping the end 
in the hand, so as to let it loose a little if necessary. Excite 
the horse to pull a little, which be will soon fear to do, as 
there is great pain induced by the purchase of the war bridle 
in this way. Repeat until he will stand, and let the whip or 
any other means of excitement be used, without trying to pull. 

Should this fail, try the following method ; 
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Get a strong half-inch cord aixteon feet in length ; put the 
center under the tail like a crouper ; twist them a few times 
as you bring them forward over the back; pass forward on 




Tee HngaHaJterPDller 

each side of the neck, through the halter nng and tie to the 
post or manger same as a halter , excite by iny means th'it 
will Make tlie horse pull until the hibit la ovurcome To 
insure safety, would hilJi so for a few days, oi so long ■^s 
there ia any predispo ition to pull on thp hilter Sime 
treatment for pulling on the biidle. 

Billug and Strtlilng. 

Tliere are many habits which to break up successfully 
require not only good judgment but the highest order of nerve, 
and this ia not only one of that class, hut one that requires 
perseverance and caution. The least want of watchftilness 
will encourage this propensity ; and however thorough the 
training, if there ia not this care, the horse will be encouraged 
to become aggressive, and once allowed to do so successfully 
the point gained is lost. Hence the necessity of being able to 
see tbe intention at a glance, and disconcert the mind from its 
purpose before being fiilly developed. The horse must be 
made to yield the most perfect submission. If a stallion this 
is an absolute necessity. If the war bridle will not enable 
this, put through a course of subjection, and follow up with 
either the four ring bit or war bridle, punishing sharply. In 
approaching afterwards, speak sharply " get round I " or any 
sigual that will attract attention. Let the left hand be put on 
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tlie shoulder, (near side) gliii" it ti\ tljc iiLck to tie heil 
then down to tlie nose piece of the halter If tlieie n ^n 
atternpt to bite now, the h'^nd is earned up before the he-id 
and held out of reach while you can koep the head from you 
with the greatest ease 

An old horse subject to this habit must be witched closely 
So long as there is disposition to bite the horse must not le 
regarded safe. Carelessne^ and timidity, especially if sub 
jected to harsh treatment, may bo regarded as the primirf 
cause. I have known horses to betonie invetente biters bj 
being whipped once or twiro 

A gentleman informed me lately tl at a horse he former'j 
owned became terril ly vicious by being struck once with 
whip in stall. He was, up to that t me, as gentle is any 
horse could be. One of the moat vicious horses I ever 
handled of this character wis made so by being whipped 
once severely. He jumped it h 3 owner and would hive 
killed him if not driven cff with clubs He had run m hia 
stall seven months, and wiuldjimp at my one with the fero 
city of a desperate dog I mida him gentle m less thin 
twenty minutes and he rem'iined of a good character after 
wards If tl c horse s young and thoroughly treated, tiers 
will be but 1 ttie trouble a reforming the animil If old and 
bad tl ere 3 bo hope of success, unless there la unusuil nerve, 
and gen ua t n ake every move just right, and follow up the 
treatment unt 1 the n 1 elaxea from the purpose, and the 
aflect on are won Tl e hihit is clearly a mania when once 
tho ougl ly formed 

If the horse 3 alio d to bite without instant and positive 
reproof after tra n g no matter how thorough the training, 
tl e pred sjos t on w U be again so strongly developed as to 
make the an mal watcl fo an opportunity to bite. After 
fore ng ol ed e oe e our ge every act of docility. Be con- 
t nually on the wat h for da ger and punish energetically for 
aggre 3 ! ut mmelatelv encourage obedience by kind, 
afie t on te tre t e t 

CrIl>Mu£. 

C bh ng 30 f r is we a e able to learn or judge, is a habit. 
The e may be const t onally predisposing causes, but it is 
cer 1 1 itever tl pr tentions of any one, I have never 
hee {, ven ay] roof of ibihty to break up the habit with 

MM=- by Google 
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medicine. Horses will not criti on anything that k lower 
than the knees. Hence the treatment of tearing away the 
manger and feeding on the floor, or in a basket. Sometimes 
sawing between the teeth will stop the habit. 

There ia but one practical plan of breaking up this habit, 
and the success of that will depend very much, upon the akill 
displayed in making the adjustment. 

The act of cribbing induces considerable contraction of the 
muacles of the neck, and the laryns ia forced down much be- 
yond its natural position. This then is the key through which 
we must act. Have the throat-latch of the halter hang on a 
line with the top of the head to the junction of the neck with 
the bead. Take a piece of strap, (good firm leather,} about 
five inches in length, and aa wide aa the throat-latch. Drive 
ten oiraoe tacks in a row along the center of this strap, three- 
eighths of an inch apart. File the points sharp and of an 
equal length. Lay this strap on the inside of the throat- 
latch where it crosses the larynx, wind a piece of waxed thread 
around both, at the center and ends of the short strap. 
Buckle the throat-latch just long enough so that it will not 
touch Che neck when-eating or drinking, but will press sharply 
at the least attempt to crib. The result is that at e^rery 
attempt to crib the tacks will stick into the neck, which will 
hurt and disconcert the horse from doing so. 

The point of success will really depend upon the perfection 
and care with which this ia kept adjusted. If there is large 
muscular development on the neck or thick necked, the strap 
must be buckled shorter than when the neck is well cut out, 
as it ia teemed. Make the reproof severe at first. Then 
keep it so as to touch sharply when a repetition is attempted. 
If the throat-latch is not on a line with the top of the head, 
the taclcs will rest against and cut the jaw, a little below the 
junction of the head with the neck. If this ia kept on a few 
days or weeks,, and then put on carelessly or taken off, there 
is likely to be failure; for if the horse finds he can crib once 
after this is put on without hui-ting himself, he will try to 
repeat the effort at all hazards, and will punish himself se- 
verely to do so. But if punished at first and this kept where 
it will sting at the least attempt, it will be likely to cure the 
habit. It is to be kept on from a few weeks to as many 
months, according to the age and persistence of the liEibit. 
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Getting t aat U Stall 

Dr ve 1 ^ta^le luto a Veam or the floor I re ly over tl e 
Iior e B held ai 1 e tanl? in tl e atail to wh cii ittach a strap 
or p ece of s nail ro] e of sufficient le gtli to exte d w tl ra 
fifteen ncl es of tte floor Before re r ng for tl e f 1 1 
attacK tlie ot er e d of tl e cord or atrap to tl e to of he 
hilter mak ig t just lon^ enough to iJlo v t!ie ] o se to p t 
h s nose to tl e flor Be g now unable to get tl e top of 
Is ead to tl p fl or 1 e s I revented from roll ^ 



Futtins tlie Tonjcne out of tlic moutb 




Iliie iittcl T IIP e tt tl m si oet u i iU t two nd a 
half mcliea widt,, and five inches long, witK tlie ends made 
roirading, and tlie edges filed smooth. Drill two small holes 
about half an inch apart, near eauh edge at the center. Fas- 
ten it through these holes on top of the bit with a piece of 
small annealed wire. Shorten the cheek pieces of the bridlo, 
so that the bit is drawn well up in the mouth. This piece of 
iron is now over the tongue, making it impossible for the 
horse to get the tongue over the bit. Eeep this on the bit 
for two or three weeks, when the horse will become habit- 
uated to canying the tongue under the bit and keeping it in 
the mouth. The tongue is sometimes, but not often put out 
under the bit, ■which indicates a confirmed persistence in the 
habit, and is sometimes impossible to prevent. The following 
treatment will work, admirably in most cases, and is the only 
treatment worth explaining: 
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Get tliree middling sized bullets and hammer lliem out to 
about an inch and a half in length. Drill a little hole through 
the end of each. Tie one to the center of the bit by a little 
piece of wire through the joint. Attach the others to the 
bit about an inch from the center, (one on each side,) so as to 
play loosely. (See cut.) 




When tiiia bit '' now mtbe mouth, these extri irrange- 
roents will 'io disconcert the horse that in his struggles to get 
them out of the w^y, he will forget to put the tongue out, 

JnmpliiK Over Fences. 

Many formers assert that this alone is worth the entire 
expense of the lesson. Certainly if this will prove so valua- 
ble, the instruction on Taming and Changing Habits must be 
invaluable. If a horse or nrnle, put oa a hfdter that fits wdl 
to the head — a five ring halter is best. Ne^t find a piece of 
thin leather, (an old boot-leg will do,) about as long ts the 
head, and from four to five inches wider than the head 13 at 
the eyes. Form it same as cut, with 
a string attached at each corner. At- 
tach the upper comers by the strings 
to the halter where the brow piece is / 
attached to the cheek-piece Tie the 
cords attached to the lower comers 
back of the jaw (being careful to 
leave just freedom enough to ni'wti 
cate easily.) Let the ends now [ 
over the throat-latch, and m^ke foit 
The horae is simply disabled from looking ahead. He can look 
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) and back, but cinnot kok abpad or oyt tbe no p 
forward, which wall disconcert sufficiently to pievent the 
animal not only jumping, but throwing tie fence down 
If an ox or cow, attach the upper corners to the boms, and 
s the strings around the neck instead of over the thioat 




iatth I hnl that cows will not attempt to jump ifter tlim 
has heen used two or three weel s 
Horses nnrl mules i m ich longer t me, 
and m some cases mu&t ho used for 
months Of course fanners should keep 
fences m good repair to keep stock from 
being tempted to jump them. It is fal- 
lacy to suppose tjiat means, however 
valuable, can be wholly relied upon for 
success, BO long as the cause is permit- 
ted to continiie. The leather -should be 
at least four inches wider than the head 
at the eyes, but five or more will be 
much better. This will bring the leather 
outside of the eyes when on, from two 
iiie Jiimpei'. [q three inches, and around the aide of 

the face to prevent working over the noae. There may he 

failure with this, but if properly applied exceptions will ba 

rare, as it has proved so iar almost infallible. 

Fatvlue In t1i« Stall. 

Get a piece of chain about ten inches in length — run a 
short strap through one of the end links, and buckle it around 
the foot above the fetlock; or a piece of light chain can be 
fastened to a small block, and attach it to the foot in the 
same manner. When the horse attempts to paw, the clog or 
chain rattles against the fbot^ and prevents a repetition of the 

K ][ n li S 11 

The sam trtmtusdfp p g yl 

nsed; or a'p f pi k yb tt h d th t.11 

over the hip b t h h gh th th h p At J 

effort to kick w tl 1 d [ t !1 t k tl 

prevent abil ty t d If tt 1 la w 

against side f t 11, tt i 1 1 t tl 

stall, or hang d 1 ly tl p 1 1 k d 



pi k I 
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Polling too Habd on Bit, Tubning Abound -wiiilb 
Driving, oh Eunnibq Back, were eufficientlj' explained in 
tlie Brticle on Runaing Away; which, with the illustration 
given in teaching, will give sufficient knowledge of tlie 
treatment necessary for these and other habits not Bpecially 
mentionecl. 

Klcktiii: Cows. 

Put on the war bridle, fsmall loop,) and pull a few times, 
right and left, then go back gently and tt m[ 1 1 milk. On 
the least resistance, hold with the hndl and ptm 1 sharply, 
so repeating as may be necesaarj ntJ tl w leama to 

stand quietly and becomes afraid to k k Efl iu 1 in every 
instance. 

Of course due attention must b n t tl ndition of 

the animal. Sometimes the teat a nd the pain 

caused by milking is very severe. Scolding, kicking, or 
pounding with the stool should not be permitted, as it only 
increases the mischief it is desired to avert. One or two 
lessons have proved effectual in every instance used. 



Tlie War Bridle. 




This is simply a fine threaded cotton cord of the best ma- 
terial, twisted hard, of about three-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter, and twelve or fourteen feet long. Tie each end into a 
hard knot, just as you would do to prevent its raveling, with 
the difference of putting the end through the tie twice. Then 
pull down tight and hard close to the end. Now tie another 
knot about twelve inches from the end, but before drawing it 
tight, put the end throu^ (See cut.) This will make a loop 
that will not slip or drawTbrough. The great simplicity of this 
form of knot, and the ease with which it can be untied, gives 
it preference to me over all other forms of knot I have ever 
used, and is, in my judgment, the best form of knot, all 
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things considered, to be recommended for generaJ nse, Tlie 
peculiar power given to this means of control upon tiie month, 
is liable to cause accident, wlien used upon a quick, sensitive 
horse or green colt, with too much energy in ancli a manner 
as to hring the restraint directly hack upon the mouth, which 
would in many cases cause the horse to rear up and possibly 
fall over backward upon tbe head. Of course a horse is lia- 
ble to get killed by such aa accident, and it must and should 
be guarded against. This loop should be just large enough 
to go oyer the lower jaw, back of the bridle teeth of the 
horse it is intended to be used upon. The other end can 
now be formed into another loop in the same manner, with 
the difference of being large enough to go over the head and 
fit tightly around the neck near the shoulder. 



Ap y ag the War Bridle. 

y pplying and using the war bridle ; 

d ward of the shoulders on the near 

h w he small loop over the neck and 

ha d Then with the right put the large 

m h p side. Now pass the left hand for- 

u d y spreading the loop in the same 

I hu b cond, third and fourth fingers, at 

h eh nd is to be passed under the neck, 

nose, which is to be grasped gently 

is put over the jaw back of the 



There a 
lat. W 
aide of th h 
take ia th 
loop throug 
ward to th a 
position ov 
the same t 
around the 
but firmly, wh 
bridle teeth 
By stand 
you will f 
which the h 



h d 



h houlder and giving a sharp pull, 
11 come to you easily, by repeating 
wd arn to follow. This ia a powerful 

means ot llmg by e head ; is particularly valuable in 

teaching to lead, controlling the head, for forcing, in bridling, 
harnessing, grooming, or even ia shoeing, if simply a little 
irritable. Drawing down tightly and tying into a half hitch, 
will sometimes have a powerful effect. It is not, however, to 
be regarded as an infoUible means, but is a really good, sim- 
ple means of restraint, and must be used with care. When 
the horse is of a stubborn, positive character, especially if 
iinbroke, it will be found that there will not always be sufS- 
oient power to force obedience with it, though in the majority 
of cases it will be found to produce very fine results. 
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2d. Take the large loop between botli Lands, and while 
standing directly in ftont of the horse, slide it over his hend 
well back upon the neck, about where the collar rests. The 
loop should be made in size to fit tightlj aroiiad tliia part of 
the neck. Now put the other end down between the loop 
and neck. Pat the loop this forma into hia mouth back of 
the bridle teeth, then draw down upon the end until the slack 
ia taken up. This method of using the war bridle, enables 
more power sidewise than the first, but does not like the first 
give power to pull ahead. 

Four Ring Bit. 

This means of controlling the mouth and head gives great 
power. The knowledge of its use alone, if pi'operly applied, 
ia worth the expense of the lesson and book. 

Get a short snaf&e bit — ateel ie best; heat one of the rings 
and slip oyer it two inch and a half rings — common malleable 
rings found in harness shops will do — thea bend the ring into 
form. Tou have now a common snaffle bit, with two rings 



next two straps, one two 
feet in length and three-quartera of an inch wide, made like a 
liame strap ; the other about three feet in length, narrower 
and lighter. Run the short strap through both rings and 
buckle double, in the form of a nose-piece, buckling just long 
enough to fit around the nose closely. Bring the long strap 
around the short one at the center, pass up and through a 
little loop left in the bridle between the ears and buckle. Just 
short enough to let the nose-piece come straight across the 
nose. It will now he found by standing in front of the horse, 
putting both thumbs through the rings and giving a little jerk 
down and backwards, that the head will be thrown up and 
back easily. The stop across the nose acting as the fulcrum 
when the rings oa the end of the hit are pulled upon, the two 
inside rings slide towards the center, forcing the joint upwards 
against the roof of the mouth, which causes so much pain that 
the horse will not try to resist after being pulled upon a few 
times. By tying the end of a small cord around the near ring 
of the bit, then pass the other end behind the jaw through the 
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other ring, then over the neck and down between tlie cord 
aad jaw, (let the part over the neck be set well bad;,) — now, 
by pulling sidewise upon tlie cord, the horae will be found to 
yield very promptly to its restraint. As a driving bit this ia 
very powerful. After being pulled upon a few times, there 
are but few horses that will try to resist it. It overcomes 
pulling on one rein or throwing the nose upon the breast. 
The effect of this bit on some horses is very great. It does 
not cut or make the mouth sore like other bits, and would be 
specially valuable on horses that pull hard and get the mouth 
Bore, as it does not touch tJie lower jaw, yet forces perfect 
submission. 




Any piece of strap 
)r rope of about twelve 
)r fourteen f e e t in 
ength, simply tied 
iround the fore foot ii 






■, will 



But ! 



gency. 

tying or Knotting 
around the foot is ob- 
jectionable on account 
of the danger of chaf- 
ing and preventing cir- 
culation, or possibly 
untying at some critical moment. When necessary to use a 
foot-strap much, it should be specially adapted for the purpose 
by making as follows : Have a smooth strap made, about 
twelve inches long and an inch wide, with a buckle on one 
end and buckle holes punched in the other. About one inch 
from the buckle should be fitted, under the lap passing around 
the buckle, a ring or D stitched in nicely. The edges of this 
strap should be dressed down smooth ; or much better, cover 
the part coming in contact with the foot with a piece of 
soft leather. This strap is intended to buckle around the foot 
below the fetlock. Into the ring fasten the end of a strap 
or web fourteen feet Ions and an inch and a half wide. 

Buckle the short strap around the near fore foot below the 
etlock, then pass the long strap over the belly-band on the 
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nf!a.r side back to the wagon, and hold as a rein. Thia gives 
control of the foot- at will, by which the horse can he disabled 
and disconcerted . instantly, while driving. If the horse 
attempts to kick, simply pulliiig the foot up throws hmi oft his 
balance. He can neither kick or run back, and if he attempts 
to go ahead it must be on three lega, in a manner that makes 
resistance quite limited. It ie especially valuable when train 
ing colts to drive, by neutralizing the auimal's power to resist 
should ho become frightened and attempt to kick or back 
The foot-atrap is also valuable as a means of enabling control 
of horses that will not submit to being rode, and is very 
effective. 



A good walking gnit should be the' foundation of the train- 
ing. Continue this walking lesson until the colt ia thoroughly 
gentle and submissive, and has learned to walk with energy. 
Now gradually let out on a moderate trot, holding up often, 
gradually letting oat a little faster, as the strength and educa- 
tion will bear, but never so as to cause fetigue. Those 
muscles that are brought most into use are most largely devel- 
oped, and bear in mind also that a colt has neither the strength 
or bottom of an old hovse, to bear either much exertion, or to 
be pushed in his gait, and cannot at once act the part of a fast 
going, well trained horse. 

Let this jogging be continued, gradually as there is ambi- 
tion and the road is smooth and descending; but let out only 
so fast, or to the point that the gait ia held even and square ; 
and at first should be pushed only a short distance, after which 
pull back to a walk and speak encouragingly. This is to be 
repeated, gradually going a Uttle faster, but never to the point 
of exhaustion, always encouraging with a kind word or two 
after doing well. I would here caution against hitching the 
colt to a heavy wagon or sulky. The weight must be reduced 
as much as possible, and the better to facilitate the object^ 
always let the bursta of speed be on a smooth, slightly descend- 
ing piece of road. By this precaution you will' remove all 
drag, and the horse is able to use all his powera to the beat 
possible advantage. 

Tliia careful driving and gradually teaching the auimal to 
push forward when commanded is to be continued, but how- 
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ever promising, the risk should not lie bazaidi,! of luttiiii^ a 
race, or a long distance, before the sjitem is tloroi^hlv 
matured and hardened to bear prolonged es-ertion Ibe gait 
of many fine trotters is mined by too much h^ate and haisli 
ness in training. A horse has not his growth until fave years 
old, and should not be put to severe woik befoie six oi seven 
years old. It is proved by experience that mucl^ greater age 
ia necessary to attain grea.t speed. Flora Temple made her 
fastest time of two minutes nineteen and three-quarter 
seconds, when she was fifteen years old, at Kalomaaoo. 
Dexter is constantly increasing his speed, we are informed, by 
age and practice ; and so it will be found with all the best 
trotters. They were grown into great speed by careful, per- 
severing work, by whioh the system is highly developed, the 
muscles aie strengthened and hardened, and useless foul matter 
that would obstruct the free action of the heart and lungs, and 
increase the weight, is removed. 

8h Id ti 1 b k wh p i a ■ 1 ■ g "t 1 1 Id 
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There are many pvoraising steppers that will break and run, 
and will not come down to work again, when much excited ; 
and unless there is power to prevent such a habit and force on 
the trot, the horse cannot be relied upon in a race, at perhaps 
the very instant pushing is necessary. There is not power to 
do this by the bit, and consequently horses that step freely in 
private become foolish and unreliable when urged in company 
with other horses. There is but one way of overcoming this 
trouble, and that is by the use of the following means, the 
conception of which has been original with myself, and 
brought to the notice of trainers by me for several years, and 
has proved in skillful hands a valuable adjunct, to the end of 
making flighty, nervous horses come down to fast, reliabJe 
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Have made first foat straps 
Jong enough to go around 
the hind lega above the 
hocks, and from three quar- 
ters to an incli wide. Obtain 
next two D'a or rings, in 
size to admit two each of 
these atnpa to be run 
through Step m front of 
eai,h hind le^ and buckle 
these straps around the \p^ 
3 above and one below 




the gtmbrel, the ring ( 
acute angle Put or 
Attach a ^tiap to th 
late (he angle, and n 
bead to the back ed^ 
attached a small, ni 
halt mch cord The 
between the legs, o 
must come this pulley 



front, bringing the straps to an 
the head a light well-fitting halter 
I hm mp d bl 
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r hemp cord, from three eighths to half an inch 
It through the pulley to the center, and tie the ends into the 
D'a or rmgs attached to the hind legs ; the whole to be so 
regulated in length that the horse can walk or trot easily. 
This IS similar to the kn^king straps described on page 45. 
(See cut ) One leg gomg forward to the degree that the op- 
po'iite one gnefa back brm^ no restraint on the cord or head, 
Int the mstant both feet go back as in the act of running, 
the cord is shortened, the head ia drawn back, and the horse 
18 taught thit he la helpless. He soon learns this and 
becomes afriid to break, though subjected to any reasonable 
eicitement "With this ' rig" on, move the horse on a walk 
until actustomed to it, whioh will usually require but a very 
short time Then let out on a moderate trot, and when 
thoroughly accustomed to it pushing to a fast gait. This 
must be repeated In fact this arrangement should be kept 
on until the horse is jnide reliable. Should be driven and 
thoioughly practiced with other horses, and excitement made 
as if in a race. Of course all this requires ingenuity, patience 
and care. 

This will work best on some horses by attaching to the 
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collar, or around the neck. The restraint ia simply more posi- 
tive by, this change. 

One gentleman, in Ohio, two years since, came one hundred 
and fifty miles to get this treatment of me, and in three 
montlia afterwards he informed me that he had since sold a 
mare for fifteen hundred dollars which he had bought for three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars She would break when in 
the least excited and could be made nothing of, though a fast 
stepper. He bought lier made the experiment, and in less 
than a month had hei down fine and could hold her uijder the 
wliip regardless of yellmg and the excitement of competing 
horses. This gentleman infoimed me he then had a jiorse 
that promiai-d eq^ ally good results by this treatment. 



One of tlie primary points 
of success is to start right, 
and in no respect is this more 
essential than in breeding. 
The law of 'like producing 
like IS inexorable ; conse- 
quently it IS seen that to 
iiise good horses, good horses 
must be bied from. Many 
faimers who are otherwise 
I keenly alive to their interest, 
ire singularly thoughtless and 
mprudent m this. If a mare 
3 broken down and unfit for 
labor, no matter how coarse, 
badly formed, or what the 
Intelligent and Gentle ^^ ^^^^^^^ ^f constitutional un- 

somiduoss, she is ie-,erved to bieed fiom Again the cheapest 
iior'ie, no raitter how coarse if sleek -ind fat, is selected and 
emj'loyed to breed fioo. The most ignoiant fiirmer is particu- 
lar to select the largest and soundest potatoes, the cleanest 
wheat and oats, for seed, etc. He has learned this is true 
economy. Yet there seerns to be the naoat utter disregard of 
this law of prudence in the breeding of horses and farm stock 
ill general. Daring my long experience before the public, I 
have endeavored to impress upon farmers, when I could, that 
this sort of economy is like paying a quarter for a chicken, 
and giving a dollar to imve it t^keu home. 
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It costs just as 
much to raise a poor, 
coavae blooded colt, as 
a fine blooded one. 
The Jcost of feeding 
and care is really the 
same, the only diEFor- 
ence in cost being in 
that of the use of tho 
horse. The first will 
possibly sell wlien five 
years old and trained 
to harness, for from a 
hundred to a hundred 
and fifty dollara. The 
other is worth from 
three hundred to a 
thousand, and possibly m 
the cost of feeding and 
profit, and this for a little additional 
satisfaction of having fine valuable 
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horaes is so much a detriment, that 
any one to be compelled to breed 
for the purpose. If yon wish f o rais 
well-formed, sound, fine blooded, 
colored mares, even though at an 



first will scarcely sell for 
a second ensures a large 
first cost. And then the 
mimais, that can go along 
if necessary, able 
to do any Itind of 
w ork easily, and 
sileable for a larg- 
er price, is a source 
ordinary 

.gement, if 
o other feel- 
ing than that of 
contributing so 
lirgely to increas- 

w ealth. The fact 
1, breeding from 
poor, ,,„,on,a 
jt would be a damage to 
from such stock, if given 
le horses, select good sized, 
good stepping and good 
extra cost. The stallion 
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should be free from all taint of hereditary disease. Spavin, 
ringbone, splints, poll eTJI, heaves, broken wind, contraction 
of the feet, weak eyes or blindness, are more or lesa constitu- 
tional; consequentiy there will he predisposition to such. 
Strong characteristics and coHstitutional vigor should be un- 
doubted, ■ This is of course in a general sense. 

To be successful in breeding any particular variety of 
horses requires first decision as to the purpose for which in- 
fended. To be particular requires first, intention as to purpose 
for which intended. If heavy draft horses, evenly trotting 
roadsters, or ponies are required, select both dam and sire witli 
special reference to the kind of stock wanted. If the mare is 
hght boned or defective, select a lieavier boned horse, one that 
possesses the contrast of greater strength or better points in 
that respect. But to ensure much certainty of what you would 
have, the mare and horse should be as nearly the type desired 
as possible, though not related. I would be very particular 
about disposition and intelligence. The head should be broad 
between the eyes, muzEle small, short or middling short from 
eyes to ears. The smaller and rounder the eyes, the more 
positive will be the temper. (See cuts.) To have a horse 
sensitive, intelligent, courageous, and naturally docile, thei'e 
must be large brain, the eye must be large, standing well out, 
and mild in expression. 

Of course it is understood that bad treatment will spoil 

THE BEST TBMrBRED HOKSKS, AND GOOD TREATMENT WILL 
MAKE GOOD SAIIS ANIMALS OP THE WORST. 

Tho mare. 

The mare is said to go with foal eleven months or three 
hundred days bit it is not untjmmon for inareh to hive 
folly devebped foals m much le^s time, and in many instances 
mares hive been known to.go four or five weeks beyond this 
time Time should be so arranged in putting mare^i, tl at the 
colts will come at a time when there is some gris'i as the 
mare will do better i ot to be confined to dry fepd The 
virgin maie or one that his not had a colt for one season 
must be put when ihe is found in season The mare that 
has had a colt will be found m season and should be put on 
the eighth or ninth day ifler foihng some prefi^r the eighth, 
others the eleventh G^iod ludges chim thit it is dingerous 
to go faeyo id the te ith as the mire is apt to come ofi' her 
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lieat. soon after, and if allowed to go to a later period, tlie 
Slicking of the colt is likely to I'educe tlie male too mucli to 
allow conception to talce place, and thua a year's service of 
the breeder is lost. 

After putting a mare the days for trial are the ninth after 
service, the seventh after this, the fifth, after this again. 
Some commence again, commencing with the ninth day and 
follow up as before, making forty-two days. Twenty-one 
days being the period elapsing between a mare's going out of 
heat, and coming in again, making her periodical term thirty 
(lays. Twenty-one days is claimed to be sufficient to prove 

After conception, the mare, if allowed to go free," will stand 
by a fence or tree in a partially dormant position until after 
tlie heat passes off. If at tliia time she is overworked or 
frightened, she will he likely to cast the conception, and will 
require to be served again. 

After the mare has heen a few weeks with foal, moderate 
wovk will not only do no injury, but will be of service to her, 
hut at no time when she is with foal must she be placed in a 
situation where she will be at sU likely to receive severe 
jolts, kicks, or any other violence. Another great preventive 
to conception, is turning mares out with string proud or badly 
castrated horses, as they are a cause of positive annoyance to 
them, and greaUy endanger the certainty of conception. 

A fine mare was put to a horse, she was proved on the 
regular trial day, and showed all the signs of conception. 
Three weeks after being served she stood quietly by a fence, 
and the owner coming up, thinking her sick, started her sud- 
denly. The fright so shocked her nervous ayetem that she 
sickened, lay down and cast the embryo. Another in the 
same neighborhood aborted from a hovae teasing her. 

A gentleman put a mare that had breijj several colts, and 
after being served to the horse she was ^flowed to run in a 
pasture adjoining one in which a string proud hotse was kept. 
She was teased by him, and the consequence was she had no 
colts for two years. The cause of mischief was finally mis- 
trusted, the mare was put in another field away from the 
horse, and she did not fail to breed afterwards. 

It is a well-known fact also, that if a mare is near food 
she likes, and is denied being given some of it, there is dan- 
ger of abortion being produced. I might enumerate a great 
many cases illustrative of the fact that causes in themselves 
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slight may procluco ftbortion. Much care i 
sons owning marea that have failed to conceive, should be 
iiniisnaliy cautious, as mares having aborted once, are pie- 
disposed to do so sometimes from the most trifling causes. 

It is a noticeable fact, also, that subjecting the mare to 
abuse, or great fear from any cause, affects the charncter of 
the colt powerfully. 

Calling the attention of a class to these causes of mischief, 
one of the gentlemeji corroborated my assertions by making 
the following statement: He and a neighboring farmer owned 
two cows. His was extremely wild anl intractable the 
other was very gentle. The informant sa d he treated h s 
cow with care and kindness. The man own ng tl e gentle 
cow was in the habit of making his dog dr ve her up to m II 
the dog causing her to run and be much exc ted The cov.s 
had fine bull calves. The owner of the wild cow 1 o e;ht the 
calf of the other, and in time broke then to wo k, n 1 he 
said that the barking of a dog or any no se would make the 
steer he bought act wild and foolish ; that he was nat rally 
wild and untamable, while the other, wh ch \ e ra sed 1 msell 
from the wildest animal, was as gentle as any steer 

I could rder to many interesting instances of colts t,l o v 
ing the marked effects of abuse and excitem nt on tl e other 
This is not to be wondered at, since it is see tl at the 1 ra 
controls and regulates the action of the lev loj ng Ira n a 1 
nervous system of the fcetus or colt. S cl causes I uld le 
carefully guarded against. 

A stallion of a known vicious chara te si ould not bo 
bred Jrom. The horse should be in vigoro s 1 eal 1 a d tl s 
implies that he has been subjected to mode ate but reg lar 
exercise, during the season. A horse, however tl at is dr ven 
and hurried from plaoo to place, over-he ted pe h p ad 
made to cover from three to seven mares, should be regarded 
as unsafe. They are not sure, and the progeny of such are 
liable to lack vitality. 

After the colt comes, the mare should be allowed to stand 
idle for three or four weeks, until she gets her milk and has 
time to regain her strength ; and the foal also requires time 
to acquire strength. It is injurious for the colt to TOE with 
the dam on hard roads, to an extent at least that would strain 
or exhaust. Above all other times in the life of the horse, 
at this period, and during the first winter, bad treatment is 
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moat injurious. The mare and colt should he wall fett, and 
jirotected from storms. The theory of working a mare hisrd, 
and hfJf starving the colt, is the poorest kind of economy, 
aince the mare needs generous feed and rest, to renew her 
Btrength and make her milk, by whicli of course the colt is 
nourished and made to grow. When size and strength will 
indicate, that it is time to wean, which is usually in five or 
six months, put the colt in a quiet pasture, away from the 
mare, where it should he closely looked after. A little oats, 
(better if bruised,) should be given daily. 

The conclusion of careful breeders is, that it is much better 
for a, colt to run in pasture, than, to be confined in a stable. 
If the colt is intended for farm use, castration may be per- 
formed when six months old ; if, however, the withers are 
light, it should be postponed until tlie head and neck fills up 
to the degree required, and this may require from one lo two 
years, or even more. If the head is large and heavy, early 
castration is advisable, Colts should be generously fed, and 
protected from the inclemency of the weather in winter. 
They should be treated gently. May be broken early to 
harness, if treated gently and with care. This, however, is 
hazardoiis, as tliere is danger of over^driving young colts if 
they are driven at all. Many seem to take pride in trials to 
which they subject two or three years old colts. It is not what 
they can do, but what they ought to fee required to do. 

To become well posted on this interesting subject, the 
reader should get the works of different authors, A little 
money employed for books on this as well as kindred subjects, 
will be found to be wisely used, but they should be read care- 
fully. The limit of my space, even if more competent to 
develop this subject, will not admit of more than a few gen- 
eral remarks. 

Feeding;. 

Hay, com fodder, oats and corn, constitute the principal 
food of horses in this country. Hay and oats in the North- 
em States, fodder and corn in the South, The food should 
be in quality and quantity to impart strength, vitality and 
elasticity, and this requires some discrimination and care, as 
the food should be harmonized both to the condition, and the 
severity of the labor to which, the horse is subjected. As a 
rule, the stomach should not be distended with food when 
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unpalatable and unhealthy, hj being breathed upou. From 
eight to ten pounds is about the average quantity for an ordi- 
nary roadster to be allowed in twenty-four houxa, more or 
leas, a:CCording to size, the kind of work, and the quantity of 
grain given. Dusty or mouldy hay should not be fed, as it 
is liable to produce various forms of disease. 

All food should be clean, and in quality perfect. Hay is 
most perfect wten it is about a year old. Horses would perhaps 
prefer earlier, bat it is neither so wholesome nor so nutritious, 
and may purge. "When it is a year old it should retain much 
of its gi'een color and agreeable smell.* The blades of corn 
pulled and cured in the summer are unquestionably much 
better than hay. I should certainly prefer this kind of fodder 
to any kind of hay, for fine horses. It is strange that it is 
not prized more highly in the North. 

Oats make more muscle than corn. Corn makes fat and 
warmth. Hence, the colder the weather, the more corn may 
be given, and the harder the work, the more oats. Oats 
should be a year old, heavy, dry and sweet. New oats will 

• Note I.— In panking or stacking hay, salt Bhonld be slightly sprinkled 
throngh it so as to dcstrey insectB. It sJso aids iu prcsex'vine: it "brrglit, aud 
makes it more palatable and h^thy for ttia txorae. 
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weigh, from ten to fifteen per cent, more than, olil ones ; lint 
the difierence is principally water. New oats are said to be 
more difB.cult to digest and whea in considerable quantity are 
apt to cause flatulency and derangement of the stomach and 
bowela. The same may be said of corn. If not sound and 
dry, it may be regarded even much more dangerous than oata, 
and should not be fed. Doing so will be at the hazard of the 
consequences aboye mentioned. 

The quantity of oats given daily may v-ary from eight to 
sixteen quarts. If the horse is large, and tlie work is severe, 
a htUe more may be ^ven. Com should be fed in the ear, 
and like oats must be regulated- in quantity to the size and 
labor of the animal; fi'om five to twelve good aiaed ears are a 
feed. I give a larger proportion of feed at night, and less in 
the morning and noon. There is ample time for digestion 
during the night. There is not during the day, if the labor is 
severe. Experience proves that some mildly cooling laxa- 
tive food should be occasionally given. A braa mash, made 
by pouring boihng water on eight or ten quarts of wheat 
bran, covered over until cool and fed at night, from once to 
three times a week, is the finest and best. 

Carrots are a good laxative and alterative before frost, but 
are too cold and constipating during cold weather. They 
may be fed in October, November and December, but in the 
Northern States not later. (I am governed by the judgment 
of one of the best veterinaiy surgeons in the United States, 
based upon careful and critical observation of effects on a 
large number of horses, on this point.) I feed Irish potatoes, 
from one to three quarts, with the usual quantity of grain, 
from two to three or four times a week, and would recom- 
mend their use. Think their value cannot be over-estimated. 
Feeding a small quantity of roots and giving bran mashes, 
keeps the bowels open and the system in a uniform, healthy 
condition. "Without them constipation is probable, and this 
is one of the primary causes of diarrhcea, colic, or inflamma- 
tion of tke bowela. If it is desired to make a horse fat in a 
short time, feed corn meal and aborts, with cut straw, to 
which add a pint of cheap molasses. Nothing like this for 
recruithig and filling up a horse that is out of sorts or poor. 
If the horse eats too fast, put a few round stones in the feed 
box. He must now pick the food from among tlie stones, 
and tlius he is compelled to eat slowly. 
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If Llio horse is exhausted, or wlieri sufficient time cannot 
be allowed for him to eat and partially digest a full meal, he 
mny be greatly refreshed by a draught of warm gruel, or in 
summer, of cold water containing a small quantity of meal. 
To give some idea of the routine of feeding and watering 
when great care is necessary, I include the system of feeding 
and watering Mr. Bonner's famous trotting horse, Dexter. 

" At sis: every morning, Dexter has all the water he wants, 
and two quarts of oata. Afler eating, he is 'waUced' for half 
an hour or more, then cleaned off, and at nine has two quarts 
more of oats. If no drive is on the card for afternoon, he ia 
given a half to three-quarters of an hour of gentle exercise. 
At one o'clock he has oats again, as before, iiraited to two 
quarts. 

"From three to four, he is driven twelve to fifteen miles; 
after which he ia .cleaned off and rubbed thoroughly dry, 

''He has a bare swallow of water on returning from the 
drive, but is allowed free access to his only feed of hay, of 
which he consumes from five to sis pounds. 

"If the drive has been a particularly sharp one, he is 
treated as soon as he gets in, to a quart or two of oat meal 
gruel; and when thoroughly cooled, haa half a pail of water 
and three quarts of oats, with two quarts of bran moistened 
with hot water. 

"Before any specially hard clay's work or trial of hia 
speed, liis allowance of water is still more reduced." 

If a large quantity of cold water is taken into the stomach 
while the system is agitated and sensitive, by the circulation, 
being so increased as to open the pores of the skin freely, it 
is liable to so chiU the stomach aa to derange the circulation 
and close the pores of the skin, and thus escite some one of 
the common alimentary derangemenia of colie or inflamma- 
tion of the bowels. Hard water, especially cold well water, 
is more liable to cause mischief ia this way tlian soft water. 
Hard wafer will derange some horses, so much as to show an 
almost immediate effect of causing the hair to look rough or 
stare, the appetite deranged, if not indeed preceded by colic 
or inflammation of the bowels ; also, horses 'that are raised 
and worked in the country, where the water is strongly impreg- 
nated with lime, are troubled a good deal with intestinal cal- 
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culi, i. e., stone in the bladder, Henee soft water sliould be 
given, if convenient ; and if well water, especially while 
warm, it should either have the chill taken off or be given 
very sparingly. 

The best time to water is about half an hour before feed- 
ing. While driving, the rule should be little and often. 
None, or only a swallow or two, should be given at the dose of 
a drive, until cool. If very warm, the hoise should be walked 
moderately where there is not a current of air to strike him, 
from ten to thirty minutes, as may be found necessary, 1^ 
then, any danger is apprehended, the chill should be taken off 
the water if very cold and given sparingly a few swallows at 
a time. The common custom is to give about a half bucket 
of water. The safest course would be to ^ve less and repeat. 
The rule should be, for ordinary use, to give small quantities 
often during the day, and the animal to pursue his journey or 
labor immediately after. If allowed to stand, the system may 
be chilled. The absorbents are closed, which is tlie common 
cause of Laminitis or Founder, although this disease may 
not develop itself until twelve or twenty -four houta afterwards, 
and any cause which will chill the system — either cold winds 
or cold water — while the aaimaJ ia wm-rr, will be almost sure 
to produce the above disease. 
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TEACHING TRICKS. 



Do not hurry a liorae too fast in his training. If you uniler- 
litke to teacli too much, or too fast in the start, or indeed at 
any time, you only confuse or discourage. Do only so much 
as the horse can comprehend, and make daily progress. 

Teaclilng to Folloir. 

If it is desired to simply teach the horse to follow promptly 
with halter or bridle on, apply the war bridle, (small loop j) 
when lie comes round promptly, stand oif a short distance 
Eind say, "Come here, sir." If he does not come to you, 
give a sharp pull, gradually changing positions and going a 
little farther. If he comes to you pjomptly, caress him ; if 
not, pull sharply, repeating in this way until you can make 
him come to you promptly, in any direction, at the word. 

To ranKe Folloiv frith tlie linilp. 

The simplest and easiest way of doing this, is to work up 
sharply with the war bridle, and when the horse comes to you 
promptly, take a short, blunt whip, step up to the shoulder, 
and while holding the bridle loosely in the left hand, pass the 
whip gently over the shoulder, and tap lightly with the end 
on the off side of the head. This will annoy the horse and 
cause him to raOTa the head a little from it, toward you; 
instantly stop and caress, then repeat the tapping again ; 
should he attempt to rim from you, hold him by the bridle. 
Eepeat in this way until the hoise will step toward you 
promptly. TJien touch the whip over the hips and say, 
"Come, sir." If he comes up to you, or shows the least dis- 
position, to do so, caress, and so continue until he will come 
up prom.ptly. Now step a little sidewise and ahead and say. 
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" Come, sir." If lie should step after you, care^ if not, 
touch the lash over the tips. In a short time tlie horse will 
learu to step to you, and follow promptly. "When he will do 
this, stand him in a cornet of the room, stand a little in front 
of him and touch him lightly with the whip oa the fore-legs 
and say, "Come here, sir." At the least intimation of com- 
ing, stop and caress. Then repeat, touching with the whip. 
If he moves to you a little, stop and caress, and in this way 
repeat until he will come to you promptly. Then get a little 
&rther from him and repeat in the same manner until he will 
leam to hurry up to you, to get away from the whip. Should 
he holt away, put on the hridle, and hold the end in the left 
hand. You can now hold him hy the bridle when he 
attempts to run, until lie finds he cannot get away, and will 
come up promptly. 

This lesson should be made very thorough before there is 
an attempt to take the horse out of doors, and then in a small 
yard. If this is not convenient, put on the hridle, having 
good length of cord, and hold in the left hand loosely. 

If the horse is of a had character, the following method 
may be used : Turn the hor^e into a room or small yard well 
enclosed. Provide yourself with a good bow whip. The 
horse will feel uneasy and look around at you, and then per- 
haps for some place hy which to escape. Walk up to him, 
and aa he runs into a corner apply the laah sharply under bis 
flanks, following him j m k' ^ tl h'p t' g k ly round 
the hind legs. Whe 1 t p tun 1 1 d t d yon, 
stop instantly, reach 1 1> h d t tl sa t m pproach- 
ing gently. Should h ui tur unltkk whip 

instantly as h f d int 1 pproach 

and caress tl h i d k 1 1 1 Tl y Come, 

sir," at the m t m t h ^ tl wl p 1 gl tly er the 
hips. If h m 1 w tl 1 t d 1 t t do so, 

caress and sp ak en i;l If h wh p before, 

and so repeat 1 1 th h 11 m i p ptly when 

touched by tl e w h p 

As the object istmkthh h t fll ing, it 
is necessary to mak h m f 1 th t y wh [ h ily for 

resistance, encourag g 1 fl tt f t tiou of 

obedience, until lie i 1 1 f f ll wl p to be in 

coming to you. 
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To Lie Down. 

Tie the bridle reins into a IjQot back of the neck. Tlirow 
your strap over the back, under tbe body, and tie to the near 
foot, below the fetlock. Now pass the right hand well over 
the back and take a short hold of the atrap. Cause the liorse 
to step toward you and pull the foot up. Then pass the left 
hand around the reins and pull back and down upon ttem in 
such a nmnner as to turn the head a little to the off-side, at 
the same time pulling down steadily but fiimly on the strap 
over the back with the right hand. As the horse goes down, 
gradually puU the near rein, so as to bring the head to tlio 
left, at the same time pressing down and from you firmly with 
the right, until the horse will lie down.* Paaa the end of the 
strap now through the ring of the bit and draw tlircugh 
genfiy, step over tho neck, and as the horse attempts to get 
up, pull him back, until he lies quiet. Rub and caress him, 
and after lying a few minutes, say, "Get up, sir." Eepeat 
in ihis way for a few times until the horse will lie down 
readily. Then while liolding him on or near the knee with 
the strap, hit him on the shin of tjie other with a little whip, 
unfJl he will bring it under and 3ie down. After awhile he 
can be made to come on his knees and lie down by simply 
pulling the head down a little and hitting the shins with tho 
whip, at the same time saying, "Lie down, sir," repeating 
until the horse will he down to the motion of the whip. 
This is about the easiest and most practical way of teaching 
a horse to lie down. 

To Sit Cf . 

When the horse will he down promptly, put on liitii a 
common collar, and while being down take two pieces of rope, 
or anything suitable, about ten feet each in length, lie tlie 
ends around the hind feet, carry them forward between the 
fore legs and bring them once around the collar. Now step 
ou his tail, take the bridle reins in the right hand, while you 
hold the 6nds of the ropes firmly in tlie left. Give a little 
jerk on the reins and say, "Get up, sir." When the horse 
throws out the forward feet and springs to raise liimself on 
the hind feet, he finds himself unable to complete the effort, 
on account of the hind feet being tied forward under him, 
and so he brings himself in a sitting position. Instantly step 
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foi'wjii'd, lioldJDg the ropea firmly, rub and caress tiie head 
and neck a little for a few seconds, then as you see the effort 
to keep up becoming tiresome, let loose and say, "Get up, 
sir," By repeating in this way a few times the horse ■will 
soon learn to sit up when commanded without being tied. 



Take a pin in your right band, between tlie thumb and 
ibre-finger, stand before, but a little to the left, of your horse, 
and prick him on the breast lightly. Thie produces the sens- 
ation of a fly biting, to relieve which he will bring down his 
head, wkieh you will accept as yes, and reward for by caress- 
ing and feeding as before. Then repeat, and so continue until 
he will bring his head down the moment be sees the least 
motion of tbe band toward his breast, or you can substitute 
some signal which he will understand readily. 



Stand near the left shoulder, holding the pin in your hand, 
with which prick him lightly on the withers, which will cause 
him to shake his head. You then caress as before, and so 
repeating, until he will shake his head at the least indication 
of touching him with the pin ; you can train your horse so 
nicely in this way in a short time as to cause him to shake 
his head or bow by merely turning" the hand a little, or 
moving it slightly toward him. 



Teach him first to take a piece of apple out of your hand. 
Then gradually raise the hand nearer your mouth, at each 
repetition, until you require him to take it from your mouth, 
Folding it with the hand, telling him at the same time to Mss 
you. He will soon learn to reach bis nose up to your mouth ; 
first to get the apple, but finally, because commanded to do 
so. Simply repeat until the horse understands tbe trick 
thoroughly. 
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encourage frequently. 

Teaclans a Horse to 'Waltz, 

After lie lias learued to dance, put, a surcingle around liia 
chest and fasten tlie bridle-reins to it, the left roin much the 
tightest, bringing his head well round to the left side. Then, 
make him move forward, when be follows his head, and eYery 
time as he is turning bis head from you give him a sharp out 
with the whip, which will make biro jump round quickly until 
hia head comes around to you agaan. Then you should caress 
and encourage bim by talking kindly, patting and feeding him. 
He will then be slower to move his head from you, but you 
must continue with the whip every time the horse's bind parts 
are toward you and his head from you, caressing every few 
minutes until lie understands to move at the motion of the 
whip. Patient and careful practice in this way will make 
jour horse prompt and graceful in bis movements. 
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The hoof of tke horse, in a state of nature, ia adapted only 
to a grassy surface. Here tlie natural wear aad tear of the 
hoof ia just compensated by its growth. Whon the woar is 
made greater than this, by driving on hard roads, the horn is 
worn down so rapidly that the Tascular part of the foot would 
soon he exposed, and the horse would ia consequence become 
lame. To prevent such a result, much attention has been 
given to the art of protectijig tlio feet from increased wear 
and injury. 

The first step towards shoeing horses was by fastening a 
Bort'of sandal to the foot by means of straps or strings, and 
as experience brougSt improvements, plates of metal v, ere u ed 
but fastened to the foot 
in the same clumsy man- 
ner. It is supposed that 
plates of metal, or shoes, 
were used and attached 
to the feet in this way 
for nearly a thousand 
years before it was found 
practicable to fi'iten 
them with nads The 
brst effort to fasten - 
shoea to the feet by 
nailing was ly driving the n'ula 1oi\n thrDU(,li the crust and 
shoe and riveting on the unler side It is not known by 
whom or exactly when this improvement wis made or when 
the present system was introduced 

The Icelanders form a piece of ram s horn into shape ail 
fasten it to the foot by means of horn pins Tlie antlers of 
deer are used for the same pnirpose according to the accounts 
of travelers, by people of other remote legiona In Japan 
saadiJs of pkited straw are usca fastened with str<iwlanls 
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around tlic fetlocks. The Arabians use a simple plate of 
iron, with a hole in the center, nailed on. 

Shoeing iaclades, first, the duty of preparing the feet for Ihra 
shoes ; second, forming the shoes to the feet, so as to be most 
exact in size, weight and fitting to that part of the hoof, aiid 
that only, that is shown by experience to be best able to bear 
tlie pressure aud strain of the shoe without injury, and pre- 
serve its form and bearing best ; and, third, that when injury 
and lameness results, the cause, at least, should be removed, 
and a reasonable effort made to restore the parts to a state of 
health. 

Tliat part of the foot which is visible, and to which the 
Btoe is festened, is called the hoof It is simply a thin cover- 
ing of horn to the delicate but powerful mechanism of the 
internal structure of the foot, and for convenience of descrip- 
tion is divided into three parts, the wall, sole and frog. 





a a The frog. 




6 The sole. 


S The coronarr Hag. .; The little homy 


„e The bare. 


platdB Lning th« crust, d The same con- 




tinued over the hara. «« The Iwo concave 




Eurikces of the laHide of the homy fi^g. 




/ Th« which eilei'nnlly Is the cleft of the 




^l''^L ? '^,?^ ""?■ ? The rounded part of 
the hoelB, belongmg to the frog. 





There are other minor points, a full description of which is 
our object here, such as the toe, heels, bars, 
. The outer crust, or wall, is a simple piece 
of horn, of from a quarter to three-eighths of an inch in tliick- 
ness, increasing in thickness from the quarters to the toe, 
where it is thickest and grows fastest, in order to hear the 
increased wear upon this part. If this horn were cut into 
and examined with a microscope, it would be found to be 
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made up of a large number of Httle tubes, or Imira, cerncnteiS 
together; that thoy can be split apart hke tlie iibera of wood, 
and that the horn increases in hardness and density from the 
inner suriace to that of the outer, the inner snrfate beiug 
quite soft, while the outer surface ia hard and s 




T look at the sole, we will find it from one-eightli 

!xteenths of an inch thick, a little arclied, of a dense 

t ''dfiltthl d' d f 



or injured, while the direction of the 
bars make them braces for keeping 
the heels in place. Connecting the 
iatemal parts of the foot with the 
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(No. 6.) 



STRUCTCEE OF THE I 

f st o g u q1 t ctoie 

etpa on as w 11 ^ st eu^ h 
I wall of tl e hoof named sens 
. ee tl e offia bone and sole sen ble sole 
m s la ht ucture ! as m n 
{.led tl ougl t a comjlete 
et o 1 of e veaa dUood 
ve eU Ilenoe e see 

any vaj p oduc g J es 
sure or res ra nt upo t! e 
wall or sole, so as to b se 
this oft a ctme w U cau e 
nflamm t on a 1 re 1 
soreness, change of sti ucture 
and lameness, to a greater or 
leas extent, in pioportion to 
the esteat of the injury 

Tke healthy foot is the 
he^t model for guidance and ' 
the objei:,t should be m pre 
»^- ...,^ .uj^oJ paring the foot foi the si oe, 
eii. to simply bnng it bicli to 

. I !• .1 (no 'I I 

its natural form anl bear vie„of\e^ chuft 
ing. If the toe is too long or the heelt> too Soot lojocud 
high, or there is an unusuil accumulation of i PiBBiarTein 
old horn on the sole remove so much as 3 Braa'chea^M Ui 
will restore the foot to its natural proper coconipv Bubatanc 
tions and bearing. "4 p™unor dm 

If the shoes have been on a month cut ™" "^ pi™iar at 
away the horn grown moie or less, accord 5 Perpendicuia 
ing to the lengtii of time the ihoes have '"a^Anasinn 03 
been on and the quantity of horn grown ■with oppo^te plan 
If the foot is in a heilthy condition it is '"'"'^1' 
seldom necessary to lutprfeie with the sole and frog The sole 
and frog tlirow oft horn by a naturil ptocess of espohition, 
but sometimes the shoe extends so close and so far over the 
sole as to prevent this old horn from either wearing or scaling 
off When this is the case, it should be dressed out, particu- 
larly at the heels, at the angles formed between the bars and 
crust. The buttress is usually so large and square edged as 
to make it unsuitable for doing this. Even with the greatest 
oare, it is difEcult, with such an instrument, to prevent cutting 
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tliere cannot be enoigh c t away at 
o hers An English shave^ v, ith tlie 
end turned back hlte that^of au m 
^trument wiih which to maik bond'', 
B just the thing for this purpose 
"While the clject, in tJ p first jhue 
sho lid be to reduce tl e 1 oof to its 
nat iral aizp, care shoul I he used nut 
to cut away too mucb of the "wall 
f r beat m miad cutting away too fNjo s) 

much must bnag the shoe ag nst ji. i^oana r afnt preu ei 
tt sole ^nd fo ces dnvine the n ila tortuesiipe 

too deep into the wall of the hoof if „ q.,jg j^^, ^f (|,g ^^^^ j 
not into tlie vascular part, inside, "nia tos out ont to receive tho 
which would not only caii^e lame- o™Bt."rf<i TlJa'bara^stiie'y 
ness, but be' liable to induce the ^JS^^'^eh^Js^ th^m" ft Thl 
secretion of matter, and very serious BB^es between the heel aoa 
coQseque-hcea would follow. (See _^"^be™.^"aTe™™raceo?to4 
Caiises of Lameness.) And besides, toe. ga The bulbous beeia, 
forcing so many nails into this tliia * * 

horn weakens it 30 much that by a few repetitions of such 
shoeing it becomes difScult to nail on shoes with any certainty 
of being held to the foot very long, and, of course, the more 
re-nailing the more the mischief is increased. 

The beaming surface should be leveled down carefully and 
left a little higher than the sole, ao that there can be no bear- 
ing of the solo upon the shoe. If the foot is fiat and will not 
bear this, then the shoe must be lowered inside of the part 
coming undei- the wall, so that the sole will not touch it. No 
definite rule can be given by which to explain just how much 
to cut away, or the limit. If the heels are strong and upright, 
they should be cut down so that the bearing will bo level and 
the hoof appear natural. (See cut 8.) 

The next aim is to form and fit the shoe so as to approxi- 
mate it to the size and bearing of the foot and work of the 
horse. If the hoof is thin shelled and the horse is not worked 
much, the shoe should be light ; but if the work is bard, more 
weight will be necessary. No general rule will apply here. 
The shoer is to understand that if the foot is properly prepared 
as directed, the shoe must be made big enough to just come 
out even with the edge of the hoof from the toe to the turn of 
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Uie heels, becoming n little wider at the estremity of the heels, 
for iis the foot enlarges Ijy growth, the shoe is brought for- 
ward under the Heels until it loses its original proportion sDd. 
becomes too short and narrow, to allow for which the shoe 
should be as much ivider and longer than the foot at the heela 
(about a quarter of an inch) as it is supposed the foot will 
grow in the time it is intended to keep the shoes on before 
being re let The bearing surface of the shoe should be per- 
fectly level and only so much of the shoe as comes under the 
wall of the hoof should touch the foot. 
Either the foot must be prepared eo that 
the shoe cannot come down to the sole, 
or fhit part of the shoe coining inside 
the wall of the hoof raiist be so liam- 
mirpd down that the sole cannot possi- 
blvtuuch the shoe. (See cuts 8 and 9.) 
This requires being exact, no guess- 
ing or coming "pretty near" the thing 
■iiid nailing on. The shoe should be so 
fece beieieii to pre\ent fitted that when lajd on a level surface 
contu t with Sole of Foot y, gry part of the bearing surface would 
touch and it should fit equilly well to the foot. 

If the shoe as uaudllj fitted is examined, the bearing surface 





(No. 10.) Shoe Properly Fitted. 



at the heels will be found concave or the inner edge of each 
heel much the lowest; not only this, but of^en the heels are 
carried back too far, or the'shoe is so wide that the heela rest 
on the seating inside of where fitted to support the heels. 
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It ia evident that if the bearing surface at the heels ia con- 
cave, there is a, natural tendency as weight is thrown upon 
the foot to have the heels crowded together. 

With the foot properly prepared ind the shoe properly fitted 
to it, the next important consideration ia nailing it to the 
lioof. As the hoof is contm lally ^row ig and becoming pro- 
portionately larger than the shoe tl s must be done if possible 
so as not to bring lateral restraint upon the quarters, and this 
implies attention to the locatioi of the nail holes. Jf the 
e to examine tho tl ck ess of the hoof of an ordinary 




well-bred horse, ho would ] ertiaj 3 be surpr ^ed ^t ts thin ip^s 
and he would see the importance n the first phce ffmAmg 
the holes near the edge well forward in the toe and of not 
putting the shoe so far uu ler the shell as to compel h 3 driv 
ing the nails too deeplj into it, or of having the nails so large 
as to split and shatter the hoof. If the nail holes are made 
well into the shoe, and the shoe should be a little narrow or 
short, and be set well under the hoof, I lie nails nni,=t be driven 
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very nesr, or into tlie quick, which, must result in serious 
laraeneaa ov injury. Two points, therefore, must be .kept in 
view bj the smitli ia puneliing the nail holes. First, making 
them so fer forward in the toe aa to prevent needless restraint 
upon the quarters. Second, so near the edge of the shoe as 
not to endanger driving the nails too deep in t}ie crust. The 
nails should not be large, nor a greater number driven than is 
barely necessary to retaia the shoo. 

It must be remembered that, at best, the hoof is greatly 
shattered by tKe nails ; that the horn is tliickest at the toe. 




and tlie nailing well back to the quarters not only exposes to 
greater danger of pricking, but causes an injurious pressure 
upon the heels. If the horse is not used much, and the heels 
are rather square and upright, the quarters must be kept free. 
Have tbe nail holes made well forward on botli sides, three 
on the inner and four on the outer side, or nail well back on 
the outside qunrter, but well forward in the toe fnside. As 
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tiie foot now grows, tlie shoe will be carried to that sii3e and 
forward, leaving tlie inside qnarter free, thei'eby making both 
quarters as independent of the restraint of tte shoe as it ia 
p ssble to do. Any increase in the number of nails to retain 
tl 1 more firmly roust not imply freedom to drive them 
b k the quarters. Let the holes be punched closer together 

n th t , Care should he used not to file too deeply tinder 
th In bea, as is common; and in finishing off, the file 

h Id ot he touched above the clinches, and helow only 
gh to round the toe a little. There is a pencha/ni in moat 

m tl t improve the shape of the foot by rasping and filing 

h wh le surface to the hair. Tlie outside of the hoof ia much 
d use and hard than the inside, the small spaces between 
tl fib a of the horn are filled with a soft substance — the 
better to prevent a too rapid evaporation of moisture. If the 
whole aurfece of the lioof is rasped, the beat part is not only 
likely to be cut away, but too rapid evaporation takes place, 
and the hoof is not only thereby weakened, hnt becomes dry, 
hard and contracted. If the horse is not used much, and 
stands on dry plank, this condition must be produced. 




There is a very grave fault in the fitting and nailing of 
shoes, namely: if they liappen to be too short, of setting 
them well back from the toe, which not only necessitates 
driving the nails so deep into the hoof as to prick and lame 
the animal, but also destroys the proportion of the foot by 
cutting down the toe too much. {See cuts 13 and 14.) 
Smiths seem to think it necessary to cut the hoof down to 
the shoe, no matter how far under the shell it may be. This 
is wrong, as the shoe is now pressing upon and nailed to tlie 
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inside or aofl part of the shell, which of itself leada to sore- 
ness and derangemeat, (See cuts 9 and 10.) In tlio first 
place the hoof should not be cut away too much in preparing 
for the shoe, but should leave plenty of strong, hard horn, 
through which to naii. In the second place, the shoe should 
come out even with the hoof; and third, the nails should he 
driven deep enough to hold firmly. Some shocrs have a 





faculty of going from one extreme to the other by driving the 
nails so near the outer edge of the crust that there is almost 
certainty of breaking through. (See cuts 1 5 and 1 6.) Illus- 
trative of this see cut 15 ; the hold of the nail is not deep 
enough; whereas iu 16 the nail is started deep -and comes 
out low, getting a good, strong hold, and not endangering 
driving into the quick. There sliould he no effort to cut 
down the hoof in any way that would weaken it, or destroy 
its natural appearance and bearing. 

Coutrnctlou of tbe Feet. 

If we e"?in le thp foot in ito natural healihj state it will 
be fjund •ilm.o'it lound anl verj elastc at the heel The 
frog broad plum; ind of a soft, yielding character The 
commissures open ani well dehned aid the sole concave. 
The outside of the criat fiom tie heel to the toe increased 
from a slight be\ el to an angle of ibo it fortj hve degrees. 
In a state of contriction the heels are narrow and high, 
the commissures closed and the frog small and from bad shoe- 
ing a marked chinge in size and forii Corns or bruising of 
the silo at the heels or anj difiiuuhy ciusing hmeness, is 
induced hj mflimmition Now any cause h} which the 
sensible sole oi muscular structure unitmg the coffin bone to 
the will of the hoof is bruised and inflamed lei Is to either 
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decomposition and the formiition of matter, tliickeiiing of 
cartilago, or growth of iximatural bony matter. 

The moat common cause of inflammation, producing change 
of structure and lameness, is contraction. It is evident that 
the more honi is grown tlie wider and longer the foot becomes, 
and the more cut away the narrower and shovter it is made. 
If a shoe be fitted accurately to a foot after being trimmed 
and prepared carefully, it would be found in a few weeks to 
bo much too short and narrow or too small for the same foot. 

Tlie foot is continually growing and losing its original pro- 
portions with tlie shoe, which in four or five weeks becomes 
at least a quarter of an inch wider and longer than it was 
%vlien dressed. Now there must be not only special provision 
made in nailing for this increased enlirgemenV but the ^reit 
est care should be used not to permit any lateral mechanicil 
pressuie upon the quarters that ■« ould res,bnct their freedom 

It must be obseived thit shoemg first ruses the frog 
from contact with the ground, which, of itatlf, removes an 
important auxiliary to health in the foot, second, that niihng 
the shoe to tlie sides of the hoof brmgs direct restraint upon 
the quarters with increased force, and to the degiee that this 
nailing is extended to the heels and the foot increases in size 
by growth, is the f)ot contracted by tlie restiamt thus un 
avoidably produced 

Theie al'so la another cause of deiangement requiring 
special notice, namely the bearing 'suifiice it the heels is 
usually inclined inward, or the inside edge is much lowei than 
the outer edge, ofteu quite or more than a sixteenth of an 
inch, which alone is sufficient to cause serious contraction 
In addition to whn,h the increased absoiption of moisture, 
induced both by inflammation and by keeping the feet dry, 
tends directly to this end, since the dr)er and harder horn 
becomes, the more lessened in size Of course, if direct pres 
sure is brought upon the foot by which the vascular structure 
beneath the shell is bruised and inflamed, hmeness and ulti 
mate change of structure must ensue, which, if permitted, 
may cause senoui or even incurah'e lameness 

There is one peoutiaiity about contraction that seems to 
puzzle even good pioctitioners, which is the mcreised growth 
of the heels The heek grow down rapidly, ani the shell 
becomes very thick, v liile the frog becomes small and hard 
If cut No 16 13 examined the s>.le will be seen to be 
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arched. Now ib is evident if the quarters are pressed 
together tills hendiug of the sole upward is inorejised, bring- 
ing increased pressure upon the suspensory hgaments and 
ooffia-joint, and force the coffin-joint upwards and forward 
against the hoof at its upper edge. 

Now if you look at cut No. 5, you will discover an 
artery passing down on each side of the leg, which divides 
above the hoof into two branches, one forward around the 
edge of the hoof, and another back to the heel, wbich again 
throw off iimumerable branches, - The office of these arteries 
13 to supply material for the growth of horn. Now the pres 
sure induced upon the coffin-bone by the pressing of the sole 
against it as before esplauied, forces the coffin o e a^ t 
the upper edge of the hoof, and thus presses direc ly upo 1 s 
artery, thereby obstructing the flow of blood to tli \% and 
forcing it back into those supplying horn at the I epls Hen e 
the forward, part of the hoof grows slowly and 1 



while the heels grow down rapidly becoming 
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First, form the shoe of an equal thiLkneaa all the way 
TO d V tl nail holes pimched well back in the heels, and fit 
accurately to the foot, so that it will come out even with the 
edge of the hoof. Now drive the nails carefully, so that they 
w 11 be deep enough into the horn to hold firmly without 
endange g pricking, leaving the points stick down straight. 
After all are driven down, pull tliem out again. Heat the 
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shoe and spread it about one-eighth of an inch, move or less 
according to what the foot will heai', and put on again. Now, 
driye the naik again, each a little at a time until driven home, 
and clinch firmly. It is seen tliat the shoe roust now exert an 
outward pressure upon the heels equal to the iucreased 
breadth of the shoe. Keep the foot reasonably soft. In a 
few days . or a week the clinches can be carefully drawn, the 
nails pulled out, the shoe made wider and nailed as before, 
which can be repeated so bug as tJie nails will hold well. 

A simpler method is 
that of the convex shoe, 
(cut 17.) The foot is pre- 
pared as before, with the 
difference of not cutting 
away the bearing surface 
so much at the heels. The j 
shoe, instead of havingthe | 
bearing surface level, 
should be made convex, 
the outer edge from an 
eightli to three- sixteenths 
of an inch lower than the 
iiiHer edge, running out. at 
the toe. This surface 
should be filed down care- 
fiilly, ani3 so fitted to the 
foot that the heels will rea 

shoe being a little wider than the heels, and nail c 
there ia a continued slipping outward of the heels when weight 
is thrown upon the foot. Remember one point here. Do not 
commit the error of cutting down the heela very close. Ton 
must have horn enough to keep the shoe from possibly coming 
in contact with the sole. If it does, the inner edge pressing 
upon the sole forms a shoulder which will not only prevent 
expansion, but bring pressure upon the yielding sole, bruising 
the sensitive sole above, and acute lameness will result. 

The third, and by for the best, is that of Tyrrel's patent shoe, 
(cut 18.) By tliia shoe, if properly fitted and applied, the 
foot can be expanded as little or as much as may be desirecl. 
It will also enable expanding one or both heels as may be 
desired, and is unquestionably the best form of shoe ever 
invented for the cure of contraction. The only difference 




(No. 17.) Convea Shoe for the ci 



1 these inclined surfac' 
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) is in t.liia shoe from thejcommon form ia: first, the iusiJe 
s of tlie heels are turned up iuto little clips; second, the 
shoe is so cut out at each side of 
the toe as to enable bending the 
quarters outward, by putting the 
tongs or a screw between the 
heels and pressing them out- 
ward. The clips at the heels 
exLendmg up inside of the bars 
at the extreme of the heels press 
the heels outward just so much 
a*! the shoe is sprend, which can 
be done every few days at will 
until the foot is expanded as 
much as may be desired. This 
IS the gieat consideration in tlie 
cure of contnictions so far as 
iined, and of all the shoes I have 
s the best, and in my judgment 
e contraction caa be cured in a 
) been thoroughly tested, and is 
shown to be the best for the cure of contracted feet ever 
brought into use. Gentlemen desiring shoes of this form, 
ivith full instructions in relation to their application and per- 
mission of use, must address the owners, Tyhhel & Febeen, 
Batavia, New York. 

This shoe is also the very best for the cure of splitting of 
the hoof, aa it enables pressure upon the quarters outward, 
iiiid tlius keeps the~parls pressed together. 



(So IB) Tjiiel'a Patent Shop l"j 
thecmcofConliiClion 

niedianical pressure i& conce 
seen for the purpose, this i. 
is unrivaled. With its i 
short time. This shoe 1 



Appear in the angle of the hoof near the heel. They are 
generally caused by the shoe being worn too long, causing 
the shell of the hoof to grow over the shoe, which throws 
the weight upon the sole, or the angles between the bar and 
crust are not properly dressed out. If the descending heel 
of the coffin bone meets with too much resistance by want of 
elasticity in the sole at this place, the sensitive sole is liable 
to be so bruised and injured as to produce corns, which 
iire simply a contused wound of the sensitive sole. If of an 
ordinary chaiacter, upon cutting away the horn, there will 
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n tiie part briiised 
nud bum in pretty 



be fouud a red epot; if very baJ, tlie color will be a Ji 
pui'ple find deeper seated. 

If in this cODdition it is neglected, matter may ho formed, 
the inflammation may cause 
tha lateral cartilages wliich 
are attached to the heels of 
the cofBn bone to become 
ossifiei^, or even the accumu- 
latioa of large, bony deposits, 
wtioh would destroy the mo- 
bility of the foot and cause (No, iq 
considerable deformity. NowCoi 

All pre^ure must be re- 
moved from the part. First, dress Ji 
uclil quite thin. Put a little sulphur o 
well with a hot iron, or put 
on buttyr of antimony, whicli 
will stimulate a bealtliy 
growth of horn. 

If there is much inflamma- 
tion, poultice; and if there is 
a cavity or the sensible sole 
is exposeiJ, put on a little 
pitch and tallow, over which 
spread a little tow. Put on 
the shoe so fitted there will , '■^''- ^^-' 

be no pressure on the part. ^^ "^ "' Corns. 

To do this a bar shoe will often he neceasaiy, (See cut Ko. 
22.) The slioe should be re-set frequently until cured. 

^Doxter Craek. 

When the hoof is dry and hard it is easily split. A piece 
of glue when very dry splits and breaks very easily if 
pounded upon, but if sofl^ened by moisture would only beud 
and be bruised. The hoof partakes of the character of glue. 
If very dry the fibres become dense and hard. If while the 
feet are in tliis conditiofl the horse ia driven fast on hard 
roads, the hoof is liable to burst. If the hoof ia thin and 
contracted, there is great danger of the inside quarters split- 
ting. 

Out down the hoof back of the crack, so that there is no 
pressure of that part of the bearing surface upofl the shoe, 




put on a bar shoe, cut across the split deeply at the edge 
of the liair with a tiring iron. Next cut down the edges of 
the hoof so Siir as split extends, to the quick. Then soften 
and grow down the hoof rapidly by applying any good, 

• stimulating olntmeat. A mixture of 
equal portions of tar, lard and turpen- 
tine, is excellent for this purpose. The 
fitting of the shoe should he carefully 
attended to, the hoof grown down as 
rapidly as it is safe to do, and the 
part lept dean hy (.overing it with a 
little tai, or a mistuie of resin and 
tallow There will not be a cure 
until a new hoof is grown down, 
which wiU lake ahout six or eight 
{No. sa.) months 



s travel ho close that the k iit neglect of liifv- 
ing the shoe well under the fjuarter, and the part nicely 
■■ ' " bruising anil cutting of the 

opposite auUle. if you do 
not know w hat part of the 
hoof strikes the ankle, wind 
the ankle with a piece of 
bandiigo and daub it with 
(No. 33.) aome coloring matter; then 

Interfering Shoe, trot the horse Until some of 

this coloring is found on the hoof, which indicates the part 
that strikes. The shoe should be so formed and fitted as to 
come well under this portion of the hoot To do this well, 
that side of the shoe should be made rather straight, with the 
web narrow, and the nail-holes well forward in the toe; at 
all events there must be no nails driven into that part of the 
hoof that strikes, as the clinches will be likely to cut. If 
the toe-cork is set wei! round, on the inside of the toe, and 
the foot is so pared, or the shoe is so formed that the bearing 
of the inside of the foot is raised somewhat, tkere will be a 
tending in the ankle to be thrown out when borne upon. 
But the great object isiito have tlie shoe fitted and filed 
smoothly, gud set well under the part hitting, so that after the 
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hoof is rasped off all it is prudent to do, and rounded down 
carefully, the shoe sets far enough under not to endanger its 
cutting, yet supports tlie hoof, and gives a natural bearing to 
the foot. The chief danger 
will be that some portion of 
s part of the shoei will he 
made to eztend beyond the 
lioo^ and the shoe be fitted 
lud put on so roughly that 
t can scarcely he said to be 
; fitted any smoother or bet- 
I' ter than is usually done, 
(N0.S4.) without regard to such a ^h,"'-^ tt 

Interftrmsfaa- Pli'POS^- It is always best ptot^ttke Artie. 

to keep the hearing aatural 
li'i tiimmmg thp foot level, and making the shoe of an even 
thickness, but set it under and file smoothly. If this will not 
do, Trfiee the made a little. Driving young horses to sulky 
■will often cause interfering; getting a horse in good condi- 
tion will often overcome the difficulty. If the ankles are cut 
or sore, they should be protected with pads until well. If the 
owner values the animal highly, he should give such shoeing 
Hs personal attention. 




If the smith should happen to drive a nail so deep into the 
crust as to strike the sensitive part, he should by no means 
drive a nail into that hole again, so that if matter is formed 
by the injury there will be an outlet for it. If the horse 
becomes lame after being shod, examine the foot carefully. If 
pticked by driving any of the nails too near the quick, there 
will be heat- and tenderness in the hoof easily discovered. 
Have the shoe taken off, and cut down to where the nail 
strikes the quick, enough to make room for any matter that 
may have formed to escape; then poultice with flajc seed 
meal until the inflammation is reduced, when a little tar, rean, 
or tallow, or something of this kind, should be put on, and 
the opening filled up with a little tow to prevent gravel or 
dirt from gutting in, and the shoe pat on again. 
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Cutting down too close and fitting tlie alioes roughly, so 
that, the horse wears and bieiki down the heels, will cause 
them to be low and sensitive Siiuh feet should he simply 
leveled down witli the rasp carefully, and the shoe, fitted to 
toucli every pait of the bearing surface at the heels. 




a m mmd tliit tli it form of slioe "w 
m nnking tlie bparing natural, pre 
its elisticity and protects it from injury, 
IS beat If we examine the foot it will 
be found concave. TJiis is the best 
foim to enable a fulcrum that will pre- 
vent slipping If we would imitate 
and cmj out m the form of the shoo, 
that of the foot, it should be also con- 
cave, 01 thicL at the outer' edge and 
beveled upward to the inner edge on 
the ground, surface. Such a shoe will 
not ball, prevents slipping, is lighter, 
and would certainly enable more speed 
^"■^■^ on a track if at all wet. Amateurs 

lolio have an opportrndty should see my models of shoes of 
different pattei-ns. 

Shoes for summer wear should be level, of an equal thick- 
ness from toe to heel. If the roads are soft, this ia certainly 
advisable, to give the frog pressure. If shoes are made with 
corks, the inside ones should be rounded, so as not io cut the 
feet. The outside ones will prevent slipping. My "Maine 
Snow Shoe " is undoubtedly the best for winler use ; will not 
ball, and prevents the feet most effectually from being bruised 
or injured. 

The bearing surface of all shoes should be level, and come 
exactly under the waU of the hoof all the way round. The 
nails should be as small, and as few, and as far forward in the 
toe as will retain the shoe safely, the object being to protect 
the foot and keep it healthy. When from any cause there is 
an undue absorption of moisture, making the fiog and hoof 
dry and hard, either from inactivity by standing on a dry 



floor, or driving on, dry hard i 
plied by artificial means. Stuff o 



meal, to whicli Las 1 
water. It will Stick. 

If there ia s S3 

as call be borne f 
or blister mildly 

If there is a 1 1 
aroimd the car 1 1 -) 
poulticing, stopp g t 
explained; afte 1 
softening the fe t d 

The usual p 11 
IB, put hetw tl 



added a little wood ashes mixed with 
Or wet clotKs may be tied around the 
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heels cut througl su 1 i kly th t tl j 

prove of any r 1 1 

Shoes should b t f f t "w 1 

For light, occa 1 t tl 1 1 lib 

driven — fonr o th t. d I tl tl d — 11 

forward. The shoe should come well o t d th t 
that there is no necessity for more than t t g th d 
little to reach the shoe, and by all moan d t 11 w tl t 
reckless rasping of the outside of the Ti f 1 will 

sheers. If the shoe is short it should n t I th t 

the hoof must be cut down to it. Eve p f, 1 tl 
clinches should not be permitted. A thi I 11 ca 1 ly 

ruined in this way; besides, this rasping f th hi f 
of the hoof not only removes the strong t d h dest p t, 
but permits too rapid aa evaporation, wl h tl 1 

to become hard and brittle. It is mud b tt is I 

cheaper to heep the feet healthy thaa to th m It is 

wise in siioers to be patient and do the w k w 11 d w « 
should remember that extra care and k II 1 t 

compensation. It is hoped that the few explanations given 
will aid in a better understanding of this duty. 
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If the horse shows suclden lamenesa in the foob, especially 
after being shod, examine it carefully; strilte the hoof lightly 
■with a small hammer; put the hand first on one foot and then 
on the other, that you may discover any increased heat. If 
a nail has beea driyen too deep, remove the shoe. If much 
inflammation, poultice — ^usually necessary for twenty -four hours 
or more — when cover the part with tow and a preparation of 
tar and lesin, or pitch and common grease. If a nail has 
been driven into the foot, get the horee to the stable as ijiiick 
as you can, take off the shoe, poultice the foot, and give a 
sharp dose of physic, and let the animal stand quietly. The 
object is to keep down inflammation. No hot oiU or anything 
stimulating iB to be applied. 

I would hy all means keep the wound wet with eallendula, 
which should be reducedone-halfby adding soft water. Second 
best treatment, digestive ointment. Next, any of the digestive 
remedies. There la liable to be tenderness i£ the sole should 
strike theg Iftwd fh myl iflmt f 
the periosteum t 1 wh hpt Ihhldh 

and bhster a 1 th t Th 1 is m t m b d 

hy the shoe psi,t,p t, gmhfl mm ti nd 

lameEeaa. Tkffthh pit ft tyf Im 
or more; fit th 1 as t m Up f m th 

sole; if aor yt thpl ftt fmd 

treat as you wily hi wtlllgt nt 
Several gool ipt ^ tl[tfth 
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Thc tieitmp it anl lempdiea given in the following pagea 
cmleuflel witli coihlencp While the tieitmenf given is 
the very best there ire man) spctml rpmed es, of the grtate t 
\aliie, nevpi before j. ibl si ed woitli from ten to fifty dollara 
each to any ho seman The a thor h^^ spent thousands of 
dollars and much viluable time (devoting one year to special 
etudj lid praclace with one of the best veterinary surgeon? 
m the United States) in acquiring the kno'w ledge linparted 
heie, besides including lU the favonte remed es, piized for 
their great curative powers j^therod by hini at a laige cost, 
dirmg hio loUjj ex| erience 1 cfore the public lu his j ufe'sicn 

Callo— Spasmodic and Flatulent 

Colic 13 one of the moat cnrai ion as well as most dangerous 
diseases to which the liorse is subject There we two forms 
of this d sease namely, Spasmodic and Phtulent Culic 

the first IS wholly of a apasm.olic natuie, and if not 
relieved, will, in save e cases ruu mto inflammation of the 
bowels, causing speedy death 

The second while exlibitmg the same general sympt Dins, 
shows marked enlargement ot the bellv from generation of 
gas, w! oil if not checked and ueutrdlizeJ results fatally by 
ruptui ng the d aphram causing suflooation and deith 

I will first give the simplest and safest treatment for each, 
after which I w U indude a remedy which is almost a specific 
for both and cannot be too highly prized 

The coumon causes of col l are apphcation of coll watei 
to the body drmki ig cold water when in a heated con lition 
costiveness, unwholesome food &c 

F rst — Spasmodic Colic Premonitory symj toms are aud 
den The ammil paws violently showing evideioes of great 
distress, shif a his ] os tion almost constantly, and mimfest 
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ing a desire to lie down. 
In a few niiautea these 
symptoms disappear, 
and tiie horse is easy. 
But the same uneasi- 
neaa aoon returns, in- 
creasing in severity 
tmtil the aniaml cannot 
be kept upon hia feet; 
the pulsB is full, scarce- 
ly altered from its nor- 
mal condition; a cold 
sweat breaks out ov-er 
the body ; temperature 
of legs and ears natural. 
As tlis disease advances the symptoms become, more severe, 
the animal at times throwing himself down with force, regard- 
less of cohseq^uencea, looka anxiously at the sides, sometimes 
snapping with the teeth at the sides, loolring anxiously at the 
belly, an.i3 striking upward with the hind feet, showing almost 
the same symptoms as in inflammation of the bowels. There 
are, however, strongly marked characteristics peculiar to each. 
The better to point them out, I will tabulate Ihem, by which 
the dilTcrenco and peculiarities of each can be easily deter- 




I'irat Btage of Spaamoalo Colic 



Sadden in its attacks. 

Pulse, in the early stage of the 
dieease, not much qnicfeued or 
a\i«red in lis character. 

Legs and oars of a natnral 
temperature. 

Rubning the belly gives relief. 

Relief obtained from, motion. 
Intervals of rest. 
Strength scarcely affeotocL 



INPL4MMATI0S ( 



Gradnal in il« approach, with 
preTlous indications of fevei'. . 

-P«!se much qniekened, small, 
and often scarcely to be felt. 









Belly very tender and painf 
to the touch. 

Motion increases pain. 
Constant pain. 
Rapid and great w 



This disease being wholly of a spasmodic nature, it must 
be coijnteracted by antispasmodic treatment; bleeding being 
the most powerful method of relaxing the system, taking 
from six to twelve quarts of blood from the neck vein, more 
or les^ according to the size of the horse and severity of the 
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case. Always ii 
make the orifice 
extract the blood 
as possible. 

If not bled, give ftom two 
to three ounces of lautlaniira 
and a prat of raw hnaeed oil 
If not better m an hour, give 
two ouncea of laudanum and 
the same quantity of oil 

The peppefmint anci etiier, 
as recommended for flatulent colic, 
muably in this, and may be tned .i1 

Acomte, helledonna, co- 
locynth and iiux vomica, 
m doses of fiom five to ten 
drops, m a little water oi 
sugar, given upon the 
tongue, repeated every fif 
teen or twenty mmutes, 
wiU often cuie colic prompt 
ly. This is homeopathic 
treatment, and ia very good. 
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Flatulent Colic T^mpaaitDS 



Syrapton e 3 s] 

there being so g e t n 
and intest nea tl t tlie 
often prove fatal n from one to tl 
very sudden n ts attack often oe 
at work, pir cularlv d g T^ar 
■weather from cold to 
heat; but 3 gene al y 
caused by nd gest □ 
producing gises n the 
Btomacli or bowels 
The horse a v ole tly 
swollen along tl e bel 
ly. Hanks and side 
generally. There are 
sometimes belciiings 
6f gas Elii-ough fW 
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esophagua or gullet. Pulse is rarely disturbed until tllo 
disease advances, when it will become quiokened, running to 
its heiglit rapidly, and receding as quickly if fatal. If to 
terminate fatally, it will become weaker and slower until it 
is almost imperceptible. 

In this case, bleeding must not be attempted, neither must 
any fluids be forced into the rectum. The animal loses 
strength rapidly, and to bleed prostrates too much and checks 
perspiration, without lessening accumulation of gas, and death 
must almost surely folio w.- 

HVeatment. — Blanket warmly, in order to keep up perspira- 
tion as much as possible, and give the following immediately: 
Two ounces sulphuric ettier, two ounces peppermint, one pint 
of water; to be taken at one dose If not relieved, repeat in 
thirty or forty mmutes Keep tlie animil as qu et as j ossi- 
ble, and give a good bed to he on 

Note.- — The ether dtsturbi, the bre'^thmg making the horse 
apparently distressed-— breathes laboiiou=ly— but will piss off 
in a few hoars 

If much bloited, do not let the hor^e he down, is the 
aliock might cause the dnphiam to be ruptuied wlien of 
course all bope of sivin^ the anmiil would result only in 
disappointment 

Tlie above treatment is the best and most reliable peihapa 
ever used for this dangerous disease I have never known it 
to fail when giien in a ipasonable time 

It is seldom necessary to repeat the dose more than once 
to cure. 

A^OTUBK &00D EffiMBDT FOE COLIC 

The following remedy, if it hand, will be found ui\ iluable 
for the cure ot spasmodic or fiatuUnt colic. It will afford 
almost immediate relief if given soon after commencement of 
attack, and is almost a specific for this dangerous disease; 

Sulphuric ether, 1 pint; aromatic spirits ammonia, 1 pint; 
sweet spirits nitre, 2 pints; opium, H lb,; asafcetida, (pure,) 
H lb. ; camphor, Ji lb. Put it in a large bottle, let it stand 
fourteen days, with frequent shakmg, and it will be fit to use. 
Dose: One ounce, more or less, according to the severity of 
the case, once in frora»thirty minutes to an hour. Should be 
given in a little water, wMeh may be sweetened. 

Owners of valuable horses siiould keep a supply of this 
medicine on liiind ready for use. 
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lufiaimuatlon of tlie I.ung;». 



Any cause by wliich tlie oirculation is obati'ucted and 
deranged may excite inflammation of the lungs. The most 
common are, exposing the animal while warm to a cold wind, 
or becoming chilled from driving fast against a cold wind, wash- 
ing with cold water immediately after exercise, changes from 
heat to cold, or from cold to heat, removing from a warm to 
a cold or from a cold to a waim stable, or cold applied to the 
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which lasts from one to three hours, when fever sets in ; 
breathing iit flanka a little accelerated, countenance is anxious, 
the head is sometimes turned towards tlie' side, does not lie 
down. As the disease advances the symptoms become more 
marked. The ears and legs become cold; the pulse, from 
being a little accelerated, grows quicker, hard and full; the 
head is hung forward, stands up persistently, breathing hur- 
ried, the membrane of the nose and eyes red. Turning the 
horse short round, or hitting against the chest, back of t!ie 
shoulder, will cause a kind of grunt. 

Jh-eatment. — Blanket warmly, and put in a comfortable 
stall, where there will be pure air, and give aconite, prepared 
as follows: Tine, aconite, 1 oz. ; water, 3 oz. Of this give 
from fifteen to thirty drops every twenty or thirty minutes, 
on the tongue, giving more or less according to the severity 
of the case. If the case is severe apply some strong stimulant 
to the legs and on each aide of the body and breaat, such as 
mustard, made into a paste and rubbed in thoroughly, or a 
llniraent composed of aqua ammonia, reduced one-half with 
water; or any strong stimulating liniment should be applied. 
The aconite should be repeated every twenty or thirty minutes 
until relieved, lessening the dose both in proportion and fre- 
quency as the condition of the animal improves. 

I'Tote.—lf you give a few doses of aconite about the time 
fever sets in, or before, the horse will be relieved next day. 
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his head between the 
fore legs or upon 
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will 



down, breathing 
quick and short, 
panting like. The 
nostrils are expand- 
ed, the head thrown 
forward; the coun- 
tenance expresses 
paia and great pros- 
tration. (See cut.) 
TIic pulse is some- 
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times full ;m(l quick, l>nt generally quick and weak, scarcely 
perceptible; the membrane of the nose and eyes bright red, 
tending to purple; ears and legs very cold; a choking noise 
sometimes coming from the throat, 

N'ote. — In severe cases the horse may be very restless, lie 
down and get up very suddenly, resembling colic. Here the 
prictitioner may be deceived if not cireful to observe closely 

In some ci es a 1 tie h ool may let on from one or 
hot! nostnla E"ctre e f ostrat on nnd labor o s bre^ 1 ng 
and blee^ng foa nost Is sho va se e c ge of 1 e 

lungs In this c^ 
1 ef n st he pron 
the hor^e miy d i 

T ealT) ent — Ai the 
fi object now s to 
reduce tl e congp t on 
t T 1 be ecessary o 
take fron four to x 
quar 3 of blood f om 
ti e neck ve'n St u 
late the sides and legs 
na for pleurisy, and give 
aconite, prepared ' 
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r, every ten n 
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the fever subsides, wlien small doses are to be repeated at 
intervals of a few hours as the case improves. Oil or physic 
must not he given in the treatment of any of tke forms of 
inflammation- of the lungs, as such so intensifies the inflam- 
mation asto often make the case terminate fatally. 

In all ordiuary cases of inflammation of the lungs all that is 
necessary to do is to put the horse in a well ventilated stall, 
blanket and give aconite. A few swallows of water should 
be given occasionally, and if the horse will drink, the medicine 
may be given in tlie water. Watch the pulse and the condi- 
tion of the animal. In health the pulse is about 40 beats to 
the minute, regular and full. In inflammation of the lungs it 
may run up to 70 or even 80 beats, and so light as to be 
scarcely felt even by the touch of the experienced practitioner. 
Improvement will be denoted by the pulse becoming fuller 
and more regular, and the countenance will become more 
hvely. X have known maiiy cases to apparently resist treat- 
ment for days, the condition of the animal continuing about 
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the same, iiiid then 
yield roadily. Usual- 
ly the improvement 
is niatked from the 
start. Of course it 
3, when the 
1, to re- 
sort to active counter 
irritation, to excite 
the hlood to the ex- 
tremities. The m US- 
other stimulating 
preparations recom- 
mended should be used three or four times a day. 

If the pulae is tiigh and obstinate, and does not yield to 
the above treatment, alternate by giving tincture veratrum, 
in the proportion of about ten or fifteen drops in a little wafer 
on the tongue, rep at d e e y tl ty f ty n e. 1 1 
there is a notioeable ff t up n tl pie It al m 

times advisable to alt m t h a f w d f 1 Hal n 



Foaition Aesnnied by a, 



k af Inflmnmatioa of Ihe Luuga 
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It is hardly s: 
ment that would po bly 
the safest and most prat,lioal treatment ever given to the pub 
lie, and if used in a reasonable time, and with any degree of 
prudence, is almost sure to cure. 

After improvement, diet should be low for some time — 
gruel and bran niasliea, not much at a time; a few carrots or 
potatoes, and no oats or corn, and but little if any hay. 



This disease sometimes assumes an epidemic form, and is 
both dangerous and treacherous if not anticipated and properly 
treated. 

Though a common and fatal disease, it is not laid down in 
any veterinary works I have seen, and in consequence of 
ignorance of its nature and improper treatment, is very fatal. 

Symptotne. — The horse is dull, off hia feed, disinclination 
to move, pulse about 50, weak or low; will sometimes eat a 
little liay; will not he down; not much cough; barely any 
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s to keep the fever 

Jleeding or phyaie 

Give aconite aa for 

1 blanketing and 



discoloration of the membrane of tbe nose or eyes; iiriao 
scanty and hi gli- colore d ; fieces hard and coated; after two or 
three days tlie membrane of tbe nose and eyes a little more 
discoloi'ed or red; pulae quicker; tliere is a discharge from 
one or both nostrils, usually one; tbe breatliing is quicker; 
about the sixth or seventh day there is a large fiow of urine, 
is more clear and watery in appearance; the legs swell and 
there is & watery secretion under the beUy, afier or during 
which there may be lameness, usually in one of the fore legs, 
which may soon change to the other. 

The main point in treating the diseasi 
down without lowering the strength, 
must not on any account be resorted to. 
the otlier cases, observing the 

putting in a clean, well ventilated atalL Nurse and tempt 
the appetite by giving warm gruel and such mild delicacies as 
the hoi-se will' eat. If the pulse is above seventy, give more 
aconite; if below that, less. This fever will run its course 
in about seven or eight days. Nurse carefUly; tbe animal 
will show great prostration, and recuperates slowly, and must 
not be put to work until fully recovered. Do not give any 
physic or attempt to bleed. A fatal result will almost surely 
foOow deplelJoru On the contrary, it is often necessary in 
critical cases, where the system is low and the strength ia 
reduced, to give tonics.. The safest and best course for the 
reader to pursue is to keep and build up the strength by care- 
ful nursing. Give all the feed, at all times, the horse will 
eat. It is liigUy important to keep the appetite good and 
keep tbe strength up. 

Catarrh, or Cold. 

Cold is of common occurrence, and may 
lead to very serious consequences if n'^; 
lected. If looked to in time, with a little 
rest and nursing, the system, will soon 
resume its normal condition. 

The usual symptoms are, a !ittle m 
crease of pulse, a slight discharge from 
the nose and eyes, the hair roughed, not 
much appetite, and some cough, which is 



Blanket warmly, give aconite i 
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N Ij V ig bran mashes, &c. If 

e s ous t may run iuto genei-al 

1 t on of tl e a r passages, as bronchitis 

iavyng t s "Would aim to keep up the 

; h g V ng fever medicine, alternating 

w tl bellado na Put on a hag, made of 

CO rse loose cloth into which put some bra,rx 

o wi h tl ow an ounce or two of tnrpea- 

t 9 Now pour on some hot water. Hang 

the bag on the head, same aa in cut, being 

careful not to hsYC it so tight around the 

uo=e IS to heit or scald and be oppressive. 

A few rppptitions of this will cause the nose 

:1^ Et^t and care will usually do 




If there is obstui'ite mftarainatioii of the throat and air 
passages, any good linimect miy be ipplied apund the chest 
and throat and bandaged, as shown m tlia cut The object is 
to stimulate the suiface and this would be an eisy, practical 
way of doin^ it 

Stia.iii:les. 

Tftis is another form of sore tl roit familiar to every one. 
Its design aeems to he to throw some poisonous matter from 
the system, and the ol]ect should be to keep llie strength of 
the animal up and hasten suppuration. 
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neck bi 

eiilargaraent appears wliii^li is fi at 
hard and tender; there is some 
discharge from the uose The 
case usually grows worse if veiy 
severe, often threatening to cau^e 
suffocation ; horse unible lo eit or 
drink hut little, and stiength is 
lost rapidly. 

Use freely a poultice made of 
vinegar, changing as often as Iho 
poultice becomes dry, using the 
eight-tailed bandage, until the en- 
largement becomes soft and can be 
opened, when relief will be prompt. 
Or the following treatment may 
be adopted, which is similar, and 
if the alteration ia not good, is 
preferable: Take spirits of turpen- AppijiDgim ^Eh TrI 
line, two parts; spirits of cam- " " " 

phor, one part; laudanum, one part. Put tl s c 
with a brush, if convenient^ or any 
way to apply it without esciting 
pain, three or four times a day 
until soreness ia caused. After 
each application have ready thn 
or four pieces of flaimel, i ' ' " 
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pit thesP ovr Ippitaadbnlon h the p ght-tailed 
banJage Wl en tl e tumor p nts opp t a 1 be s ire that 
tl e matte has t! o o gh o let Somet a es tl e nflatnma- 
t on 3 so dee}, a to cause ser ous soreness an \ swelling of 
the tl roat In 1 a ciae tl e ho ■<« m st 1 e nursed carefully 
bj feed ng w tii w rm gr el tie Ir k iliould le warm; 
grass or a ytl ng thit w U tenjt tie appet si ould be 
gyen Pl^scmuat ot e g ven 

laflanuaatlon of Uie Boivels 

Th a d ^ea e s gene Uy cause 1 by const pat n of the 

g over p rgi g or loose ess of bowels, or 

r vlen V rm C t pat on a lowever, 

e a 1 wl en t s ts the case, 

d I o of el ef a to get an 



bowels 1 ard d 
dr nk g cold w a er vl ei 
le pr cpal ause of tie d: 
tie brst and roost nfort rt 
act on of the bowels 







Sj ito s — Por the fiiat 
fe V 1 ou 3 tl e ho se a uneaay, 
paus looks around attheside, 
t e p 1 e a al gh ly aecel- 
e ate anl wiiy As the 
d seaae adrancea the ' te 
n 33 ona bet veen the attack 
heco e less, ] ulse qu cker 
n ng from seventy to 
e gl y beats man ute 
is low a d gets j shows 
Now beg ns to exl b t fever 



son e stances eve faater 

mu 1 pa u no swell ng of a le 

bon la CO s pated, ur ne ghly colored a 

Remedy — G ye a quart of ^ ! seed o 1 

Note — If const pat o b very g eit, a id f m four to aix 
d ops of croton o 1 

If SCO 3 or ove } nrg ng g ve an o ce an 1 t. 1 alf of the 
t nc u e of op m w th s X o nces of w ater But n order to 
sup eaa the nflamn at on t s necessary to 1 leed nn ediately 
fiom the neck vein from six to ten quarts of blood, according 
to the strength and size of the animal. In extreme cases 
bleeding may be repeated to the extent of four to six quarts 
in three or four hours. If mnch pain exists in constipation, 
give from one to three ounces tincture asafostida. Feed lightly 
for a week at least, giving gi'uol, roots, grass and bran mashes, 
and keep quiet. No exercise for several days if there is danger 
of a relapse. 
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InllammatioQ of the kidneys is generally caused by hnrd 
work, by slipping, throwing the hind parts so suddenly under 
the belly aa to produce undue tension of the lumbar vertebrre, 
or from sudden colds by being exposed to rain and cold, the 
eating of musty hay or oats, or unhealthy food of any kind. 
Too powerful or too often repeated 
diuretics produce inflammation of 
the Iddneys or a degree of irrita- 
tion and weikneaa of them that 
disposes to mflimmat on from 
causes that would otherwise hive 
no injurious effe t 




of the system generally and unwil 
bngness to n ove particularly the 
hmd legs dung hard and coated 

3p le Ihe Horse looks anxoisly 
round at h 3 flanks stands with h s AppoaraoM t 
hind legs wide apart stra Idles aa Ji^y'^o'g™- 
be walta ''hows pin m tirnmg, 
the ur ne la vo ded m sra 11 quant ties a id is 
high colored somet mea bloody , the attempt to i: 
becomes n ore frequent, aid the quantity ^cided si 
unt 1 the "11 imal stri is violently without being able t 
any or but very little unne The 
pulse 18 quick and hard full in the 
eaily stage of the diiease 1 ut 
rapidly becoming small tl ough not 
losing its chir^ter of hardness 
Introd ice the hand into the rectum 
If the bladder is found ful! and hard 
under the rectum there is inflam 
matioa of the neck of the bl dler 
If the bladder is empty yet on the 
portion of the intestines mmediately 
over it there is more than natural 
heat and tenderness, there is inflam- 
mation of the body of the bladder. 
If tlie bladder is empty and there is 
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no increased tenderneag and lieat, there ia inflammation of Uie 
kidneys. 

5VeQ ( men i.— If tlL9 pulse is liigh, aboiit sixty, take five or 
six luarts of blood and give a fever bill; to be repeated m 
three houts if not bettei Fever ball i drams Barbadoea 
aloes 1 drim tastar emetii. 2 drims ginger, calomel abont 
t!ie 8126 of a bean, molissLS auffii,ient to mike into a ball 
Counter irritaiion must nest be excited over the seat of 
the disease The loins should be fomented with hot water or 
covered with mustird poultice, or better, heit a peck of "Jilt 
lu an oven, place it in a big and put it over the part affected 
If the case is severe and protracted a sharp blister may be 
UBel ^0 divietics are to be given, as they would simply 
aggravate, and mike the disease woise Aftei the hjwels 
are open, give aconite, and treat as for fever. After recovery 
tlie horse should be kept very quiet for a month, and if in 
season, turned out to grass. If in winter, feed with light 
mashy diet; exercise lightly by leading, if the animal be 
valuable and it is desired to aid recovery by extra care. 

IiiflammatEon of tbe Bladdoi'* 

Symptoms almost the same as those of iaflammatioii of the 
kidneys. Frequent voiding o£ urine in small quantities, 
quick pulse, looks frequently at flanks, paws violently, tender 
when pressed upon under the flanks. 

Here the priucipal object is to lower inflammation and 
relax the muscular contraction of the neck of the bladder. 
Bleed largely, almost to fainting; give physic as for inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, or a quart of linseed oil. A dram 
of powdered opium, made into a ball, or given in drink, every 
two or three hours, and blister over the loins. Give aconite, 
as for inflammation of the kidneys. 



Iaflammatioii of tbe Brain, or Staggers, 

la first noticeable by dullness or sleepiness of the eyes, an 
unwillingness to move, general heaviness of the system. This 
disease is frequently called megrims, fits and mad staggers; 
but in part only one disease, .according to the extent of such 
disease as the animal may be affected witti. 
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In my opinion, there 13 Imt one cause for staggers, that is, 
an undue flow of blood to the brain, whicli rarely or never oc- 
curs in any animals except those in a plethoric (fat) condition. 

Some writers and practitioners assert that there is a disease 
known as stomach staggers. I have never seen a case where 
it was necessary to treat the stomach, but always direct 
attention to the brain, as being the seat of this disease, 
which may be properly called head staggers. 

In cases of megrims or fits it is merely a lesser attack, or 
pressure of the blood-vessels on the brain, and mud staggers 
is a greater pressure of the same vessels on the same part. 
The brain b divided into two parts, namely, cerebrum and 
cerebellum, which occupy a horny bos in the head. The 
blood-vessels passing over the brain and coming in contact 
with the skull, become distended by an increased quantity of 
blood, and produce the feeling, which, is thus eihibited. 

There is but one cure for this disease, and that is, remove 
the cause. Bleed largely from the neck — ten, twelve or 
fourteen quarts, or until the symptoms of feinting. After the 
horseis convalescent a sharp dose of physic should be given 
to regulate the bowels. I would advise owners of such horses 
to dispose of them. Once taken with the disease, they are 
subject to a repetition of the attack when the blood-vessels 
become filled again. 

Note. — Small doses of aconite (of the quantity for fever) 
may be given three or four times a day as a good preventive. 
Turning horses to pasture that may be liable to this disease 
will prore both injurious and dangerous. 

Founder, (Lnminltis.) 

There are t^so stages of thiB disetise a ut" tind chrome 
The first producea t high state of excitement and mflimmi 
tion of the sensible laimnw of the foot The second, a m r 
bid or insensible feelmg of the paits generally The first 19 
invariably cured jf properly tieated The second is not cura 
ble, but may be palliated to a limited extent. Acute founder 
is easily detected. The animal invariably extends the fore 
feet as far forward as he can, and brings the hind ones in the 
same position under him, Thereis so much pain in the fore 
feet that ho endeavors to throw his weight on the hind o^es. 
(See cut.) The common causes of founder are exposing the 
animal when warm, to sudden changes, usually produced by 
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the following means, namely: Standing in cold air when 
warm, after being driven, driving through a riv^er while warm, or 
giving cold water to driuk while warm, washing the feet when 
warm and neglecting to dry them, &c. It ia generally sup- 
posed that feeding a horse while warm will produce founder. 
This is an error, unless it is such food as will chill the syatem, 
which may he done by giving a large qiiantity of cold wet 
miseA feed, whereby the circulation would he checked, a3 




Appe^'s wben Safferlng tiom InflammaUon ia the Fei^t 



To come right to the point, foundor mply fl m t a 
in the feet, whatever of general disturb n f th y t m 13 
caused by the pain and sorene'.s in tl m and h t 

principle of cure is to lower and rem tl fl m t 11 
before change of structure or sloughmg t k pi 

_3}-eatnient. — As soon as the diseas h d 1 p d t If 
bleed from the neck, accord ag to the size and condition of 
the animal — from six to twelve quarts Ihen give 1 sharp 
cathartic ball — 7 drams aloes 4 drams bar so^p 1 dram gin- 
ger. Make into a ball and give immediatelj After the fofe 
shoes have been removei poultice thoroughly with bran wet 
with cold water. This poultice may, while on the feet, be 
kept wet by dipping the poulticed foot into a pad of cold 
water, or pouiing some on Tins poultiting should le kept 
up from four to five daj a, when tjie shoes may be tacked on, 
and the animal ejcercised a little Cljths wet with cold water 
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should be tied around the coronet and tHe soles stuffed for a 
week or two. The horse should have tepid water to drink 
and warm bran mashes during the operation of the medicine. 
If the disease should be stubborn, which is rarely the case, & 
second ball may be given ailer an interval of five days. 

Nothing can be done for a sub-acute founder, or case badly 
treated. If the sole is broken down do not pais the sole. 
Fit the shoe so as not to press on the sole. Stuff the whole 
bottom with oakum, and tar, and ^pply leather over. Put on 
the shoe carefully. Cure is impossible. If warm fomenta- 
tions are used, instead of cold, a relaxation of the sensible 
laminie on the waJl of the foot is liable to take place. This 
throws the entire weight on the sole, through the os pedis, 
forcing it through at tlie toe. 

There are but few who will attempt to bleed as directed, 
and fewer still who will give a ball, (special directions for 
doing which will be found in another chapter.) If you can- 
not bleed or physic as directed, bleed from the toes, if you 
can, standing the fore feet in moderately warm water while 
doing ao, and give aconite as for inflammation of the lungs. 
Eeep the feet wet by poulticing or standing in cold watei 
until relieved. Use cloths and stuff as before directed. 

This treatment even will cure, hut the first treatment given 
affords prompt reHef. No dependence can he placed upon 
pretended sure cure for founder. The treatment here given 
is specific, and can be relied upon. 

Heaves, or Brob.cn 'Wirnl. 

Heaves produces increased action of the flanks. The inspi- 
ration is natural, but the expiration requires two motions to 
expel the air. There is always a short cough, or grant, and 
at the same time expels wind while coughing. Heaves are 
never found in the racing stable, where horses ai'e properly 
fed. They are always found among cart or team horses, 
where the owners suppose they must feed a large quantity of 
coarse food or hay. 

The seat of the disease is located in the air cells of the 
lungs, causing enlargement and sometimes a rupture of these 
cells. This disease is often produced hy forcing too large 
a quantity of food into the stomach and bowels, and the 
greedy animal, not being even then satisfied, eats the bedding. 
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effect ft cure, Prairie hay is only a palliative, affording relief 
BO long only as used. Prairie hay or grass is more laxative 
than timothy hay, and the animal cannot eat half as much in, 
a given time of the former as of tlie latter, consequently it 
not only promotes ft condition favorable to respiration, by 
stimulating the bowels, hut does not cause that pressure upon 
the lungs that the timothy in consequence does. While 
prairie hay -has a decidedly beneficial effect in alleviating 
heaves, there are several other kinds of food equally as 
good, or better, than prairie hay or grass. One is, cornstalk 
iodder. As it is the amount of saccharine matter that food 
contains which makes it valuable, and the less compass it 
occupies in the bowels the better, we must arrive at this con- 
clusion, and experience proves it to be correct. One quart of 
oats is equal to an armful of hay, and three pounds of com 
leaves contain more sugar than six times the bulk of hay. 
The cause, the cure and treatment is marked in thesse words, 
that heaves is produced by pressure on the diaphram, by too 
much food m the stomach and bowels, and is cured by less- 
ening the quanrity of ft better quality of food, to occupy the 
same space. If horses are turned out to grass, after a few 
days heaves will generally disappear, from the fact that the 
bowels are generally relaxed by taking esercise and haying 

The only treatment whicli will prove in any degree effect- 
ive is as follows: first give one of the following balls: 
Ginger, powdered, }£ oz.; capsicum, J^ oz. Form a ball. 
This ball to be given three nights in succession; then omit 
two or three nights, and one or two baBs may be given again 
in succession; or eight or ten drops of tincture of phosphorus 
may be given in drink several times a day for eight or ten 
days. The horse should have regular exercise, be watered 
often, (small quantities at a time,) and have straw instead of 
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liay to eat, (corn fodcler would be much better.) UiiJer this 
treatment heaves will disappear. 

FAVORITE EEMECIE3 OF GREAT VALLTB FOB HEAVES. 

1. Spanish brown, 2 oa. ; tartar emetic, 2 oz. ; resin, 4 oz. ; 
ginger, 2 oz. Mix and give two teaspoonfuls twice a day in 
the feed, 

2. Vegetable tai', in mass, H oz. ; gum camphor, M oa. ; tar- 
tar emetic, 1 dram. . Form into a ball, one of which is to be 
given once a day. If proper attentiofl is given to feeding, 
this will cure the heaves ill three days, unless very bad. 

3. The following prescription is one of the very best reme- 
dies known for heaves, and will in many cases cure ; Take 
indigo 1 oz ■ saltpeter 1 oa ■ rain water, 1 gallon; mix and 
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Treatment. — -Firat, as the disease is of a nervous character, 
quielneas is of the greatest importance. The animal should be 
put into an isolated place or box, by Hmself, and the cause of 
the disease fouad. If from docking, the next joint should be 
taken off the tail. If from a wound in tte foot, the wound 
should he opened up aad made new, and an application of 
digestive ointment inserted, so as to produce a healthy flow 
of matter. When tlie irritation has ceased from the woand, 
a pail of gruel should be placed before him, in which is mixed 
half an ounce of tartar emetic. This medicine should be 
given daily, and the spine rubbed well with a strong liniment, 
composed of one part of aqua ammonia and two parts of 
sweet oil. This embrocation should be employed daily until 
the back becomes sore. 

Tetanus never arises from a wound until about the period 
that it may be considered healed. Bleeding about four quarts 
daily for four or five days has cured several bad cases. Think 
if the bowels can be regulated, quietness has more to do in 
producing a cure than all other remedies. 

Spavin and Htngbone. 

lie e a two 1 nds of bone spa n n n el Ja k aiil 
It o CO sol dated jo nt The fi st s lo te 1 at tl e u] per 
] o t o of tl e metata s 1 bone at la ] t e w th the 
ub d bo es The seconl s sually located 1 ^,1 er u\ and 
no e on tl e ns de of the astragal s b o at ts j net on 
vitl the cube 1 hones 

fapav ns of e I or of tl e above cla s a J av the s me o g n 
n 1 same ca ses naa ely nfla at o of the ca t la^e of he 
JO nt tbe fi st n tance a d extend eg to ul e t on of the 
1 o CO equently b ny matte s th o vn out umt g mo e 
o 1 33 of the hone of the ho k and ex: e a of n tter and 
1 e t n of tl e bon s f om the e la gen e t 

The c u es of SI av a e ume 
lut p n p lly of ne 1 ss suol 
s sj s ha 1 work hlo a and n 
fact ny cause ex ti g nfiammat on 
of tl s p t But a CO nmon cause 
a 1 g eat fault 1 es n the breed -s 
of 1 rsea as very of en th colt s 
b ed f o spavin s e or d m or 
both and the olt i erta n to nher t 
tie s ne p elspo t oa 
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The aymptonia at the commencemeiit are treacherous. Very 
often liorses are treated for hip lameness, before any enlarge- 
ment makes its appearance. The horge, at first is very hme 
while laboring under acute inflammatioii of the 
hock joint. He will not wear out of tte lame 
ness aa he does in the more advanced stage of 
the diaeise The tumoi geneiilly m^kea its 
appearance from the fifth to the eight!; 
Sometimes, however, the lamenesa la very 
gradual — scarcely perceptible at first — getting 
worse until there is marked limenesa at starting 
which will soon wear off as the hor^e warms up 

The method of curmg la varied as there ai 
different remedies and applications "-lome 
to pretend thej cvn removi. 3n^vlns To 
■ ■ It will be 




tioner this is ab=ard 
can lemove the extei 
nal tumoi they am 
not se] ar<vte the hones 
which are united, and 
horses may be spavined 
■w ithout any vi'ible en 



re hundreds of 

skillful pncti 
thit if sui.h quicks 



simplify all 
this to gentlemen in 
terested, by illustrating 
what I mean, bv my 
specimens, a good col 
lection of which I 
carry for the purpose. 
Sublimates, muriatic 
and sulphuric, and aitrii 




form the basis of the different 



ointments that are applied to remove this formidable disease. 
They always make a bad sore and blemish the animal for life. 
The only reasonable treatment for bone spavin is counter 
irritation and rest. If there is heat during the first few days, 
apply cooling applications, such as an ounce of sugar of lead 
to half a pail of ice water. Keep the leg wet for about two 
weeks, when it may pass off. A dose of physic should be 
given. If this stage has passed, repeated blistering with a 
preparation of iodine or cantharidine will be necessary; but 
much better would be the actual cautery in an operator's 
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hands. Clip the hail' closely over a large surface four or five 
inches above and below tlie enlargement, and then out to the 
middle of the back and fore parts of the leg. Any of the 
strong blisters recommended for spavins, for which formulas 
are given in another chapter, are to be used. If a blister, rub 
it in weU with the hand for ton minutes or more. In. two days 
put on some grease When the mtlaramation goes down, ^^'a'^h 
with Tvarm vtater and castile soap, and when dry put on more 
blister, and so r&peat, keepmg up just as much initation 
as you can without destroying the hiir In the mean time, 
^he horse must be kept m a comfoitable still, for one oi the 
conditiona of cure is resf Eeep up the inflimmition in this 
way for four or five weeki after which give a run to grass 
It 13 'ometime^ necessary to blister lightly, if the lameiieis 
does not disappear m sis or eight weefe, which may be 
repeated a few times, with iodine ointment in the proportion 
of one part of lodme to tw5 of lard 

"Work should be light, if any, within 
three mnntho This tredtment Mill usuaOj 
cure without leaving i blpmish 

Treat ringbones on the same pnnciple 
Trim off the hair and blister in the sime 
manner observing the same oondition of 
rest As regards taking off the enKige 
meat, this treatment is as effectual towards 
thit end as can be used. 

Severil of the very best recipes for the 
cure of spavins and ringbones will be found 
ffingbono, in another chapter, 

BLOOD ePAVljr, THOEOUOH PIN, 

Soft enlargements upon the hock. Treatment the 
not of long standing, tlie fol- 
lowing will be found very 
effective, though simple: Eub 
on soft soap at night, and 
wash off m the morning, re- 
ppating until uured. Two or 
three applications will cure, if 
recently caused. If of long 
duiation, blister ti 




times, clipping the hair as for 
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ivin. If the enlargemenb is very great and of long stand- 
;, it 13 difficult to do much. 



TUli: BACK SINEWS. 




ra of bony deposit, usually 
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on tte back part of the hock, just below the csvp. Same 
treatment as for spavin. 

Coflln Joint Laiuenoss 

Is often inistalten by those who are not capable of locating 
the diseases of koraes' feet to be lameness of the shoulder, from 
the fact that generaOy after the shoe is removed, and no ex- 
ternal injury ia discovered m the foot, some distant part is 
selected as the location of the disease. Navicular disease is 
■dangerous and treacherous in its progress and development. 
It ia commonly caused by violent sprains of the navicular joint, 
although sometimes, aud, in fact, very often, may be induced 
by a contusion of the frog; and again, there ia a. disposition 
to liave this dise^e fi:om hereditary causes. 

The coffia jo at a omposed of three bones : the os pedis, 

the navicular and small pastern bones. The navieulaj- bone 

ans we s the purpose of a support in 

allow g great elasticity of motion. The 

flexo tendon iaserla itself into the oa 

2 ed s ad passes immediately over the 

navicular bone, so that at each step the 

navicular bone ia thrown upon one part 

of the 03 pedis and small pastern at the 

ea le tmie. It will be seen that in all 

caseh of lameness of this joiat, as well 

IS m iny other joint lameneas, that the 

eirtilage of the boiiea is inflamed, and 

^e I n of the Pb Is En aa tl e 5 aease progresses ulceration takes 

s hon o" the Foot "and plice and consequently ancholosis, It 

ju^^s"'^'^ '"^ ^^"^ " " almost striving agfdnst hope to he 

al le to explain to the general reader the 

corona.^ fl'^aVedia. a symptoms to enable ability to locate the 

Os navioniare. e e The disease with any degree of certainty. 

tendons!^ ff"inf^iof aes^ Corns or bruises of the sole, contraction, 

Sf''ft^g.''T9jae of fr'^ "'^ almost any cause exciting inflanima- 

eieft, j Sole, k Croat, tion in the foot, may cause similar lame- 

I coronary ™hatanc«. ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ ordinaiy observer there 

cannot be that fine judgment- aecesaary to trace from certain 

peculiarities the location of the trouble. 

Horses having navicular disease invariably travel more on 
the toe than on the heel, consequently the shoe is always 
worn more at the toe than at the heel. The hoof rarely or 
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never is malFormed, but the disease commonly occurs in heal- 
thy iookiDg feet contraction of one or both heels, which will in 
many cases interfere with the outer cartilage of the joint. In 
cases of long standing the frog appears to recede, and does 
not have a natural appearance. If the horse is taken sud- 
denly lame, sometimes scarcely putting the foot down, and 
only presses upon the toe, feel of the foot oarefiilly. If there 
is heat aroand the top of the hoof and teni3erness — even a 
little at the heel — there is probably strain of the coiBn joint. 
In inj:ipent cases ^first stages) there ia fever and tenderness 
to motion of the joint, which is noticeable by catching the' 
foot in one hand, the ankle in the other, and twisting a little. 
The animal will show pain and resist. 

As to treatment, in the first stage, the shoe should he re- 
moved, and have the toe of the shoe hammered down. The 
heels should be raised, and applied again so as to remove all 
pressure from the frog, and a cloth or tug saturated with cold 
water applied to the coronet. The bottom of the foot should 
be stuffed with oil meal or some adhesive substance. If this 
is done for a few days, with rest, the first attack will generally 
pass ofil 

In the more a Ivan el stage of tl '=1 lieeise it will require 
thorough t eatment The >"hoe si oull be formed and applied 
as before and a severe hi ter ng ippl ed to the coronet, which 
should he cont nuei for tro o e to tl ree weeks, with rest. 
At a stUl n ore advanced stage tl e frog seaton may be used, 
but this n ust be !o e by an expe enced p -actitioner. 

In all cases of tl s disease the an mal w 11 require consider- 
able rest 

I would here re wk that n an alvanced stage of the 
disease the horse e i 1 ttle 1 n e s m t mes worse, at others 
better; rougl road and dow h 11 vo se is no worse to be 
at work usually o ^ pa t cl nge m the hoof; will go 
better wl en the 1 els ore sel by s g high-heeled shoes; 
worse by brmg ng 1 eels to the gro d 



This is, an fle t o of tl e n les of the upper part of the 
shoulder It cl aracte laed 1 y a 'hm kmg of the shoulder, 
with lameness. . It is called atrophy, or wasting away of the 
muscles of the upper part of the shoulder. The cause of 
sweeny is dependent upon some other difficulty. Contraction, 
corns, etc., or any cause preventing a proper use of the limb. 
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Examine the foot carefully, discover the cause, and, if po8- 
sible, remove It. Nezt, take oil of spike, 2 oz.; oil of orga- 
num, 2 oz.; aqua ammonia, 2 oz,; spirits of turpentine, 2 oz.; 
sweet oil, 3 oa.; alcohol, 2 oz.; mix. This is to be applied 
freely to the shrunken parts and well rubbed in every other 
day. Four or -five applications will cure. 

The usual method of cure is by a seaton. The needle 13 
passed through the akin at the upper border of the shrunken 
part and passed down mider the akin and out at the lower 
border. The tape is then drawa through and the ends are 
knotted together. The tape should be smeared with Venice 
turpentine or a, little blistering ointment, or fifteen or twenty 
drops of tincture of Spanish flies may be dropped into the 
opening. The seaton should be wasted every day. In fif- 
teen or twenty" days tlie seaton can be twken out, and the 
sweeny will be cured. 

Retention of Vrlne. 

The most cornmoii cause ia keeping the animal at work, not 
giving time to urinate, and a spasm of the neck of the bladder 
or gravelly concretions; any cause of irritation may cause 
Bpasm, Symptoms are the same as in inflammation of the 
kidneys, except standing very wide behind, and when walk- 
ing, a straddling gait resembling a cow with a very full bag. 

The most prompt treatment is to use tbe catheter, and 
scarcely ajiythiag more is necessary. But if one is not ob- 
tainable, bleed freely aad give a strong opiate, 3 oz. tine, 
opium, in half pint of water. 

Sconi-s or Purging. 

This disease is generally produced by two causes : change 
of food or water, or unhealthy food, and sometimes through 
nervous excitement. 

(Mre. — ^Neutralize the acids in tlie bowels by giving an 
ounce and a half of prepared chalk and a dram and a half 
of prepared catechu, mixed in a pint of water. Give once or 
twice a day until purging ceases. Keep the animal without 
exercise, and do not give much water to drink. 

The treatment given in tlie following pages will be found 
very valuable, as it is written up in plain ^guage, and the 
very best treatment given. There are single remedies given 
here worth far more than the cost of the book. 
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OF DISEASES. 

Spasmodic Action of tlte D p sin Tliniup ; 

Is caused by severe and long t d d d h 

work, Horses of a nervous temp ml' 
cold water given to drink on a Id m 
tion, or excitement from any cai y 

Symptoms, — A sudden jerliing twt 1 
of the sides and flanks ; pulse ry q k 1 1 \ 
less fever; estreniities natural. 

Cwre. — This disease being of p ly p m d 1 t 
but In this case wholly of a ner is t 1 1 1 g t\ 
omitted, and must be treated w! Oy ly vi paa 1 
remedies. Give asafcetida, in d f f 1 t 3 

of tlie tincture, miKed in a half ; t f t G 
drench will atop it almost instantly 

If necessary, tlie medicine myb ptl t h 
Keep the horse well clothed, Ik] 11 ctgcss 
away from him. The bowels should be kept loose and regu- 
lar, by giving bran masbes and moderate e 



The symptoms of worms are debility, feebleness, sluggish 
movements, emaciation, staring coat, bide bound, skia covered 
with blotches, irregular and capricious appetite, tucked up 
belly, pallid appearance of the 
lining membrane of the lip, badly 
digested f^ces, rubs the tail, and 
where fundament worms exist a 
whitish substance will be found 
about the fundament. 

Give of calomel, 3 drams; 
tartar emetic, 1 dram. Mix and Sjmptoms of Worms, 

divide into three powders; one 

to be given at night for three successive nights. To be fol- 
fowed, in twenty-four hours, with a good purging ball. 
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For general bleeding thp jugular vein is selected. Tlie 
horse is blindfoWed, or his heid turned away; the hsiir is 
smoothed along the course uf the vein with a, moistened 




finger, then, with, the third and little fingers of the left hand, 
which holds the fleam, pressure is made on the vein suffieiently 
to bring it into view, but not to swell it too much. The point 
to be selected is about two inches below the union of the 
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ho liit sl^arply witli a atick. See thit the 

fleam ia large, sharp and clean, for if ruat^ or 

dull, inflammation of the vein might result 

It is of great importance that the blood be 

drawn quicklj. When sufficient blood ha', been 

taken, the edges of the wound shonld be 

l)rouglifc closely together, and kept together 

hy a small sharp pin. being passed through 

them. Around this a little tow or a few haira 

from the mane of the horse should be wrapped, ■'^Pu"'^^]ryf*"in^ 

30 as to cover the whole of the incision, and of tiie wounl, 

the head of the horse should be tied np for J;,^^55raai oJ 

several horn's, to prevent his rubbing the part luir a the 

against the manger. When the bleeding is to oie^ '" " 

be repeated, if more than three or four hours 

have elapsed, it will be more prudent to make a fresh incision, 

rather than to open the old wound. 



Pliyslciiig. 

Itiaalwy best, if possiblp to prepare the horst fcr phjaic 
by giviig a bran mash twenty four hours previously, as the 
medicine will act more favorably and theie la less danger of 
superpurgation Five drams of aloes {Barbadoes aloes aie 
ilwa>9 used fur horses) will act as forcibly aftpr a mash is 
iF>ien without Again the quantity of physic ahouli be 
i\ ptel to ag3 ind size The rule la to give oie diam for 
Pi h J ear up to seven Eight drams is the largest g ven it 
1 e dosp 

Physic Ball Barbadoes aloos pulverized 7 drims bar 
soap -i drams ginger 1 dram The usual way is to mix the 
ingiedients in this pioportion, then reduce to the weight m 
tended and give 

One ounce of tirtar emetic la uspd by some praotitiiners 
for physic. It la more easily given. 

For Alterative Balls simply give from one to two or three 
ounces of mass, as above prepared, two or three times a week, 
for a week or two. 

For Worms : Give 4 drams aloes, 1 dram tartar emetic, 2 
drams ginger, about the size of a bean of calomel, and molasses 
enough to make into a ball. To be given every morning for 
three days. 
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Condition Powbbes : Sulphur, 2 lbs. ; fenugreek, 4 lbs. ; 
cream tartar, 1 lb.; liquorice, 1 lb.; niter, 1 lb.; black anti- 
mony, H lb. j gentian, M lb. ; aniseed, H lb, ; common salt, 1 
lb. Dose — One ounce daily, for two or three weeks. 



CUTS OK WOUNDS— EEMEDIES FOR, 

If the cut or -wound is very bad, trim the hiir off close 
around tbe edges, and ivash out carefully with w arm w ater 
and castile soap. The object next is to produce a granulating; 
process. There is hardly any use in sewing up cuts, lo the 
Stitches will sluff out. 

Simple tincture of marigold, called callenduli, has the best 
healing action of anything I have used. It will hea) by first 
intention, and if a contused wound lowers inflammation and 
soreness. For man it is uarivalled, and I hive found it 
equally good for horse flesh. 

A fine healing lotion is ; Tincture myrrh, 1 ok tincture 
aloes, 2 oz. ; water, !4 pint. Mix, and apply two or three 
times a day. 

For Thrush or Canker; Burnt alum, 4 oz sulphate of 
iron, 2 oz. ; sulphate of copper, 1 oz, ; camphor, 2 drams Mis 

Blue vitriol, in the proportion of two drams to i pnt of 
■water is an excellent application for wounds. If a caust c 
effect is desired, increase the quantity to an ounce oi more, 
and it will be found a fine preparation to rouse old ulceis to a 
healthy actios. 

For a healing ointment the following is unrivalled; 2i4 lbs. 
palm oil, 2 lbs. lard, J^ lb. gum turpentine, J^ lb. beeswax, 1 
Jb. calamine. Simmer all together orer a slow fire, and it 
will be fit for use. Put a little in the wound once a day. 
Wash the wound with warm water and castile soap before 
applying the ointment. 



■WaHli fur Reduciug an Influmcd Wound. 

OS. sulphate of zinc, 1 oz. crotua martes, i4 oz. sugar 
, 1 pint water. A sore will not smell bad when this 
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OnG teaspoonful white vitriol, 1 teaspoonful copperas, 2 
teaspooafula fine gunpowder ; add to 1 quart of boiling water, 
and let it stand until cool. If the wound ia deep, apply with 
a syringe. One of the best of remeiiies for the purpose 
recommended. 



Liniment Tor Opeu Wounds. A Flue Preparation. 

Tals 111 t f pper (copperas), 1 oa.; white vitriol, 2 
07,.; m f d (salt), 2 oz.; oil linseed, 2 oz. ; Orle.in3 

inoUsa 8 B 1 over a alow fire fifteen minutes, in a 

pint of 11 t the above ingredients. "When nearly 

cold adl 1 of It vitriol and 4 oz. spirits of turpentine, 
and b til f -'^Pplj 1^ '^s wound with a quill, which 

will so n t tl w d to discharging^ and perform a cure in 
a few daj B f 1 to keep the wound covered either with 

a band a [1 t r. Should be applied once or twice a 

day u td t d 1 g freely. 

magic HcHlln'' Pi-eiiaratlon 

Btl iidllkl il dgm 

[lid imp! Id M 

Sp kl tl It ff t wjll b pp tly 1 

flhlg mpl d fwhir 

It w 11 t m t th t m tt dp 1 Iw y 

Mg t tl b tt H t g h tl y 

m ist 1 th p d p t tl b tt y d t 

f Ih P t p g t h p d w t tl J t th 

d f If th t a fl 1 p U 

blue vitnol, powdered, or any caustic. 

Great latitude is necessary in the treatment of wounds. It 
is aaaumed the reader is capable of using some judgment. I 
^ye remedies of the greatest value, and if any prudence is 
shown in their use success must result. I would caution in one 
respect; do not doctor a wound too much. As a rule, do not 
dress a wound but once, or at most twice a day. 
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Take tlie green scum that gathers on the water in the frog- 
ponda in the spring and summer; boil OTer a slow fire; then 
add fresh butter to the consistence of an ointment. This 
is an Indian remedy; cured an ulcer of seventeen years stand- 
ing that had resisted all other treatment. 

Lfnlmoiit A>r FonI Ulcers. Ciood. 

Sulphate of copper, 1 oa. ; nitric acid, % os. ; water, 8 to 
12 oa. 

CooUns Ijlnituent for ExternnI InOatnmatlon. Good. 

Goulard extract, 1 oz. ; vinegar, 2 oe, ; spirits of wirie, 3 
oz. ; water, \)4 pints. Apply with a handage. 

r Back. A Heally 



Sal ammoniac, 1 oz. ; vinegar, 4 oa. ; spirits of wine, 2 oz. ; 
tincture arnica, 2 drams; water, %. pint. Mix, and bathe 
with it often aud thoroughly, 

A Very Active Blister. 

Two drama corrosive sublimate, 1 oz. lard, J^ oa. tar, 2 
drams cantharides. Rub and mix well together. Good for 
spavins, ringbones, curbs, &c. 

Poiverful AljsorblQg Blister. 

Equal parts of beniodide of mercury and cantharides, three 
parts oE tat and lard eaoh. Rub in well with the hand for 
three mornings, and use lard after to soften and take off the 
scab, when it may be repeated if necessary. 

For absorbing enlargements, use beniodide of mercury, one 
part; Irom one to three of lard, according to strength desired. 
One of the finest j:emedies for the above enlargements. 

The following liniment, taken from " Stuart's American 
Farmer's Horse Book," is highly extolled and used so generally 
for hlistetiug, counter irritation, spavins, ringbone, splints, 
curbs, corns, thrush, canker, foot rot or weak heels, bruising of 
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.duced to include it in this part of 

Linlmcat. 

Tako a pint of turpentine, which put in a good strong bot- 
tle, adding au ounce of finely pulverized corrosive sublimate 
and an ounce of gum camphor. Shake well, aad let the mix- 
ture stahd for twenty-four hours, when it will he fit for use. 

The value of this liniment depends greatly upon the fineness 
to which the corrosive sublimate is pulverised Gfrind it As 
fine a3 possib! d gitmt p dg thlm 

mer will not w Tl Ij t f tl p Iv t t 

gettheaubst h f m th t twll b d ly J 

solved by th t p t Tl mp t ly f w 

liquids which will d sa 1 bl m t d 1 

to have disco dthttpt fth C si 

sublimate iswllkaw fthmt Itp 

Its combiuat w th t p t t f tl m t 

powerful of m d g ta act p p t by 

keeping. Wbh tbthmtpt gl t 

in the world. It h th t f d ts tl 1yd 
all obstacles. It 1 t 11 f ti p t dty t 

old running s \ dflh dllk db d 

of the horse It w 11 b g h d d j g Ih h 

scratches, aw 11 d 1 1 f t f t i! il t f 

tlie foot, (na 1 d ts ) fi t 1 p 11 1 gl d 

spavin, in th h t tag 

In the hum bj t th 1 m 1 1 b k t 

repeatedly tl t bl m If t 1 va t tt 1 

soald head; btttb dth teat tl 

cases, and not t 11 1 1 1 ast t d y Id 

Method of g — Al y 1 k th b tti 11 b f 
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with it are sometimes alarmed at the severity witli whicli it 
acts upon the skin, of the horse. It inflames, corrodes and 
pn& out the akin. For eracked lieels, spavin, ringbone, curb, 
windgalls, grease heels and all purposes of counter irritation, 
Stuart recommends that a little be spread on with a little 
sponge or mop. For corns, weak heels, tenderness of the 
feet, a diseased condition of the frog and sole, showing want 
of healthy secretion, or want of growth, hathe the parts 
thoroughly with it, and heat in with a shovel, repeating the 
application onoe a day. He says it is a specific for big leg if 
applied once a day. 

Note.— This is-an active remedy, strongly poisonous. — D, M. 



SPRAINS AND BRUISES. 

It must be borne in mind, the first object in treating acute 
inflammation caused by injury of any kind is to lower the 
inflammation. Cold water, or one ounce of sugar of lead to 
a pint of water, would be better, and is a remedy of great 
value, to be used repeatedly until relief Is afforded. 

The following is excellent : Saltpeter, 4 oa.; sugar of lead, 
1 oz.; muriate of ammonia, 1 oz.; common salt, 1 pint; cold 
water, 2 galls. Mis and bathe the parts affected ; or keep 
constantly wet with the following, wliich is good i Tincture 
arnica, 2 oz.; cold water, I quart. This will prevent inflam- 
mation or swelling following a bruise or sprain. 

Anodyne Stlmulnting Iilnfmeut. 

Spirits of hartshorn, IJa oz.; sulphuric ether, ll4 oa.; spirits 
of turpentine, ^ oz.; sweet oil, ^ oa.; oil of cloves, ii oz.; 
chloroform, 1 oz. Put into a strong 8 ounce bottle and cork 
tightly; keep in a dark place, or wrap with paper. This lini- 
ment relieves pain, and is good fiir lameness, etc., and for all 
cases of strains and soreness. To he well rubbed in. 

Oil of turpentine, 1 oz.; tine, opium, 1 oz.; soap liniraent, 
1 oz.; tine, capsicum, }4 oz. Stimulating liuiment ; good for 
rheumatism, sprains, etc. 

Slagle Linfment. 



good not only for sprains, bruises, 
I but a fine counter-irritant for pleu- 
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risy, inflammation, etc.; Oil of spike, 2 oz.; organum, 2 oa.; 
hemlock, 2 03.; wormwood, 2 oz.; awect oil, 4 oa.; spirits 
ammonia, 2 oz.; gum camphor, 2 oa.; gpirita turpentine, 2 oa.; 
proof spirits, 1 quart — 90 per cent. Mix well together, and 
bottle tight. 

Sweating Linlmeat for n'lndgitUs, Etc. 

Strong mercurial ointment, 2 oz,; camphor, J^ oa.; oil of 
rosemary, 2 drama; oil of turpentine, 1 oa. Mix. 



Beniodide of mercury, 3^ to 1 dram ; powdered arnica 
leaves, 1 dram ; aoap liniment, 2 oa. Mix. 

Very Strong; Bltsler Tor Spavins, Hlngbones, Curbs, Etc. 

Finely powdered cantharides, 1 oa,; powdered euphorbinm, 
2 drams; lard, 1 oa,; tar, 2 oa. 

Cougb Ponrder. 

Fenugreek, ginger, licorice and bloodroot, equal parts. 
Half proportion lobelia and camphor may be added. Dose, 
tablespoonful twice a day. For heaves, add more camphor. 



One-quarter pound sulphur, ^ pound saltpeter, 1 ounce 
black antimony. If acute, give one tablespoonful twice a 
day. If sub-acute, once or twice a week. 

The sura of $50 was repeatedly paid for this prescription. 
It is undoubtedly the heat preparation ever publiahed for this 
dangerous disease. Have been informed repeatedly by sub- 
scribers of their curing bad cases of farcy by this remedy. 

Craclced Heels. 

Two ounces resin, 2 ounces copperas, 2 ounces alum, 
1 ounce beeawas:, 1 pint tar, size hen's egg of tallow ; boil 
over a slow fire, skim off the filth and add the scrapings of 
sweet elder a handful ; when cool, fit for use. 
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This is a remedy of great value; have used it with the 
moat marked success. This is the best reraedy of which the 
writer has any knowledge for the cure of cracked heels. It 
is a splendid healing preparation for scratches, saddle or collar 
galls, or any inflammation of the skiD, and is worth many 
Times the price of this hook. 

Onre of Scratches. 

Pour oniiccs tincture arnica, 4 ounces glycerine. If lieels 
are cracked hadly, add: 1 ounce iodine, 2 ounces tincture 
reyrth, H oupce gun powder (powdered fine.) Put ail into 
a bottle and shake thoroughly ; put on two or three times a 

In treating scratches, first give a dose of physic, or a few 



Cure or Orease Heels. 

One-quarter pound bar lead melted, mix in sulphur while 
hot; let it burn until pulverized. Then add a tablespoonful 
of hog's lard. Wash the parts and rub on the ointment onoo 
or twice a day. A favorite -remedy, and claimed to be -v&ry 
effective. Given by a physician. 



A favorite remedy OQ Long Island, One pint alcohol, 
1 ordinary siaed beef gall, 1 ounce organum, 1 ounce oil of 
spike, 1 ounce gum myrrh, H ounce camphor gum. First 
wash and rub clean and dry. Then bathe with the liniment 
and rub dry. Then apply again and bandage the leg, being 
careful not to bandage too tight. 

This is the best liniment for the purpose recommended I 
hiive ever used. It should he kept in every stable. 

r OtIiem'Iae Out of 



Nitrate potassa (or saltpeter), 4 ounces; cr le ant mony 
1 ounce ; sulphur, 3 ounces. Nitrate of potas a i 1 a 
mony should be finely pulverized, then add the 1} 1 r and 
mix the whole well together. Dose : A tablespoonf 1 of 1 e 
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mixture in a bran mash daily, for a week or two. This is my 
favorite preparation ■wlien I wish to get in a condition. Ita 
effect upon a horse out of sorts is sometimes wonderful. 

Condition Poivders. 

Tate 1 pound of ginger, 1 ounce of anise seed, pulverized, 
1 ounce of fenugreek seed, 2 ounces of ginseng root pulverized, 
1 ounce of the seed of sumach berries pulverized, 1 ounce of 
antimony f mix it with one pound of brown sugar. This is. 
excellent for coughs colds oi- to give a horse an appetite. 

To Cure Cough— Ko S. Eicollcnt. 

Put all the tar into ilcobol it w 11 cut, and add one-tliird in 
quantity of tincture VelKdon a Doaei Prom one to two 
teaspoonfuls once or tw ce a day Very good. 

To Cure Cougli— No. 3. 

Take tartar emetic, 1 ounce; resin, 2 ounces; bloodroot, 
1 ounce; salts of tartar, 2 ounces; ginger, 2 ounces. Mis, 
and give a teaspoouful three times a day, in the feed. 

For Fresli Strains, X»c. 

Carbonate ammonia, 2 ounces ; apple vinegar, }i gill. Eub 
in well. An excellent remedy. 

Preparation to Kill Iilce on Horses. 

One ounce of arsenic to a pail of soft water. The horse 
should be washed thoroughly in some warm place. It is not 
known to many that hen lice and common human body lice 
grow on horses with great rapidity. This remedy is a sure 
cure, and is invaluable. 

Houllug Ointment for Cuts, Calla, Etc. Good. 

Oxide of zinc, pulverized fine, 4 drams ; carbolic acid, 6 
grains; lard, 1 ounce. Melt thp lard and stir iu,the nine. 
Add the carbolic acid and mix thoroughly. Apply once or 
twice a day to the cut or injury. Will cause a healthy dis- 
charge from a foul ulcer. 
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Two ounces blue vitriol, 1 ounce white vitriol, powdered 
finely as possible and rubbed down with, one pound of tar and 
two pounds of lard. 

OpUbialtnr Slmiile. 

Inflammation of the eyes frequently occurs in young horses 
Boon'after stabling. 

Symptoms. — A watery discharge from the |eye, eyelids 
partly closed, membrane of lid on under side much reddened. 

Treattnent. — Give the following ball, and bleed from the 
angular vein under the eye, allowing it to bleed until it stops 
from the coagulation of the blood: Barbadoes aloes, 6 drams; 
nitrate potassa, 2 drams; tartrate of antimony, 1 dram. Mix 
with molasses or honey in one ball. Bathe the eye with a 
eolutionas follows; Laudanum, 1 oz.; rain water, 1 pint; 
mix. Or; Acetate of lead, I dram; sulphateof zinc, ^ dram; 
rain water, 3 pints. Mix for use. Either of the above may 
be applied with a soft sponge two or three times a day. 

Specific Opthalmy, (Moon. Blindness.) 

Symptoms. — Membranes of the eye reddened, , opacity, oi' 
white film over the eyeball, 'watery discharges from the eyes, 
which are partially closed. This disease is seldom cured 
effectually, but the eyes may be cleared up and the attacks 
warded off for some time by the following treatment: Open 
the bowels with the following ball: Barbadoes aloes, 1 oz. : 
gentian, pulverized, 2 drams ; niter, pulverized, 2 drams. Mis 
with molasses for one ball. Give night and morning one-half 
dram doses of colchicnm root in the feed, which should be 
mashes, and bathe the eye witli the following wash ; Lauda- 
num, 1 oz. ; lain water, 1 pint. Mis, and bathe the eye two 
or three times a day. Or: Extract b " ' 
water, 1 pint. Mix and use in lilfe ui 



Take three hens' eggs and break them into i quirt of clear, 
cold rain water; stir until a thorough mixture is effected; 
boil over a slow fire, stirring everj few minutes , add half an 
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ounce of sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol;) continue the toiling 
a shoit time, and the compound is ready for use. In tliia 
preparation a solid substance, or curd, is precipitated or thrown 
down, and a liquid solution rests upon the top. This is the 
beat wash for IJie sore eyes of either maa or beast that was 
ever made. The curd applied to the inflamed eye at night 
will draw the fever and soreness nearly all out by morning. 
After two or three days the water should be strained from 
the curd and put into a bottle for future use. This eye wash 
is invaluable. No physician or druggist has ever discovered 
a medicine of the kind equal to it. When applied to the 
human eye it should be diluted. 



Venice turpentine, i4 pint; aqua ammonia, 2 oz ; salts of 
niter, 1 oz. f benzine, 1 oa. ; alcohol, 3 oz. Apply to the 
edge of the hwr and all over the hoof once a day for a week; 
after that, for a week or two, three or four times a week, as 
may be necessary. 

Grease H«els. 

This is a wl ite offei 3 p greisy 1 ■ich rgn frcm tl e 1 els 
of the horse The skin becomes hot, tender inl swollen 
The acrid character of the di'':,harge often ciuses lart,e per 
tions of the skin to slough away leaving an ugly sore behind 

Treatment — Open the bowels with the tollowing ball 
Barbadoes iloes 1 oz pulverized gent an loot 2 Irams 
pulverized ginger 1 diam water sufBcient to mike the bill 
"Wash the parts well and poult ce for two or three days with the 
following; Flax seed meal mised with a solution of 2 drams 
sulphate of ainc to a pint of water, which keep clean, and 
bathe frequently with glycerine, or the solution of zinc; or a 
solution of the chloride of lime may be used; or the bichlo- 
ride of mercury may be used in inveterate cases with good 
results, provided it is not repeated oftener tliafl. ouce a week. 



This is a rotting of the frog, with a discharge of matter 
from the cleft or division of the frog, occasionally producing 
The treatment is simple and effectual. Wash the 
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parts well with soap and watpr, then apply powdoreii sulphate 
of copper to the parts, and fill up all the cavities with cotton, 
packed in so as to keep nut all dirt. This process should be 
repeated in a few days if necessary. 



This is a more aggravated form of thrush, often proving 
very troublesome to manage. It is a continuation of the 
thruah between the horny frog and the internal structures of 
the foot, causing separation between them. 

IVealment. — Out away all the horn which has been sepa- 
rated from the soft structures of the foot, and apply the fol- 
lowing ointment: Take equal parts of pine tar and lard, melt 
over a slow fire, and add sijlphuric acid very slowly until 
ebullition (boiling) ceases. Or use : Oollodion, Ji oz. ; castor 
oil, 1 oz. Mix and apply to the parts. The foot must be 
protected from dirt by a bandage or a leathern boot. 



These fungous gi-owths appear in the hor^ most frequently 
about the mouth, nose and lips, but they are occasionally found 
upon other parts of the body. They aEg sometimes found iu 
large numbers about the lips of colts, and are generally rubbed 
off or drop off. 11^ however, they grow large and become 
deeply rooted, they may be cut off by passing a needle 
through the center, armed with a double thread, and tied 
tightly around the neck on each side. This prevents the pes- 
aibility of the ligatures being rubbed off. Or they may be 
painted dver with the per-maiiganate of potash, a few applica- 
tions of which will entirely destroy warts of a large siae; or 
they may be removed with a knife. 

The causes of this d. 
medicines, as saltpeter 
sometimes produce it. 

(IVeatmenl. — Give one of the following balls every night: 
Powdered opium, H oz. ; powdered liino, 1 oz. ; prepared 
chalk, 1 oz. Mix with molasses, and make sis balls. 
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TRKATMENT 

Blaodr ITrlno 

la generally tlie result of injuries of tlie loins, unwholesome 
food, violent exeroiee, &c, 

treatment. — Give plenty linseed tea to drink ; if the animal 
refuses it, drench him. Give internally, once a day, one of 
the following pills : Sugar of lead, 1 oe. ; linseed meal, 2 oa. 
Mix wiOi molasses, and divide into eight parts, 

(Jul I tor. 

This is a formation of pus between the hoof and the soft 
structure within; a sore at the coronet or upper part of the 
foot, which at fl t ' hi smooth tumor, eoon becoming 
soft, and hre k A h g g quantities of pus. 

Treatment — T ult h foot for several days with flax 
seed meal. A th hoof becomes soft, cut away all 

loose cortioB b t n m and inject with a syringe either 
of the follow g d y Chloride of ainc, 2 drams, dis- 

solved in a I f w t sulphate of ainc, 1"^ drams, in 

a pint of wat t t of silver, 2 drams, in a pint of 

water; or gly b used with advantage. Before 

' ' tl f t well cleaned with castile soap 



md water. 



mange. 



Tike the hnrti ui the sun ind =cmb him thoronghly all 
ovei with castile "joap and water then wash him well from 
held to tail with gas water, in which put 2 drams white heh 
lebore to the gallon He must now be put in andther stall, 
distant from the one m which he has been standing. Thus 
treated, it rarely requires more than one washing to effect a 
permanent cure The harness should be thoroughly scrubbed 
BJid put away for six or eight wieks These precautions are 
necessary to success in this otherwise troublesome disease. 

No. 2.— Oil turpentine, 4 oa. ; oil tar, 4 oa. ; linseed oil, 6 
oz. Mix. 

A Sliouldev StFBlii. 

This is caused hy severe blows, strains or falls, kc. 
Symptoms. — The animal drags the leg, with the toe on the 
ground, and cannot raise the foot. 
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Treatment. — Local bleeding ia very effectual, with a purg- 
ing ball. Fomenting the sboulder with hob water will be 
found useful in two or three days. The following linimeiit 
should be applied two or three times a day : Ijaudanum, 1 
oz. ; spirits camphor, 1 oz. ; tincture myrrh, 1 02. ; eaatile 
soap, 1 oz. ; alcohol, 1 pint. Mix for use. Or: Linseed oil, 
1 pint; oil turpentine, 2 oz. ; spirits hartshurn, 3 oz. Mix, 
shake well, and use once a day for three or four days. 

NaBsl Cleet. 

This is a chronic discharge from one or both nostrils, of a 
whitish, muco-purulent matter, the result usually of neglected 
catarrh. The general health of the animal does not seem to 
suffer; he loolcs well, feeds well and works well, yet we have 
this discharge, which is caused by weakness in. the secretory 
vessels of the lining membrane of the nose. 

The successful treatment in all cases where this disorder 
has existed has been on the tonic principle. Bleeding and 
purging are positively injurious. Gi^e one of the following 
powders night and morning : Seaquin- chloride of iron, 2 oz. ; 
powdered cinnamon, 1 oz. Mis and divide into four powders. 
Or: Carbonate of iron, pulverised gentian and pulverized 
quassia, of each 1 oz. Divide into four powders. Or : Niix 
vomica, pulverized, /4 oz. ; linseed meal, 2 oz. Divide into 
eight powders. Another good preparation is: Muriate of 
Barytes, J^ oz. ; linseed meal, 1 oz. Divide into eight pow- 
ders. 



Are substances which burn away the tissues of the body by 
decomposition of their elements, and are valuable to destroy 
fungus growth and set up healthy action. 

Corrosive sublimate, in powder, acts energetically. 

Nitrate of silver is excellent to lower granulation. 

Sulphate of copper, not so strong as the above, but good. 

Chloride of zinc is a powerful caustic. It may be used ia 
sinuses, in solution, 7 drams in a pint of water. 



Verdigris, either in powder or m 
ment, in proportion of one to thre; 
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Bultor of Antimoiij-. — For corns, canker, indisposition of 
the sole to secrete healthy horn, wounds in the foot not 
attended by healthy action, and for every case where the 
superficial application of a caustic is needed, the chloride of 
antimony (butter of antimony) is one of the very best. 



Stlclittig-Fla«iier, for Cnts or IVoundH. 

Btirguiidy pitcli, 4 oz, ; tallow, 2 oa. Melt the articles 
together, and spread on linen or cloth while hot. Cut in 
strips of proper length and width, and draw the wound 
together; warm the strips and apply them. Clip the hair 
short where tiie plaster is to be applied. 



To Aliatc SiFelling CauBEd by an Iiijui-r, 

Take common wormwood, 2 oa.; New England Bum, 1 
quart. Steep the wormwood in the liquor and apply thor- 
oughly. 

rencloae the following receipt as one of reputed great value 
for the cure of Ringbones and Spavins. Will take off the 
enlargement. One hundred dollars could not buy this recipe, 
and the owner deemed himself in possession of the best remedy 
in the world. It is one of the best of this class of remedies. 



Blngbon. 

First, — Alcohol, 14 oa. ; iodine, 304 grains; bichloride of 
mercury, 150 grains. Let stand in a sand bath twenty -two 
hours, then add 230 di-ops eroton oil; lot stand in sand batli 
twenty-two hours longer, then bottle for use. 

Foirder for Spavins aud Rlug^boncs, 

Qnckslvei 14 oz. ; nitric acid, V oz. ; stir one minute; 
cinthiiides 7 drams ; stir five minutes ; sulphuric acid, 7 oz. ; 
stir three mmutes; 50 drops of the above liniment. Let 
stand fi\e hours stir every half hour, then add 7 oz. prepared 
chall 

F rst shr\o the hair oif the "bunch," then apply the lini- 
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mciit With I lather brush. Sprinkle a little of the powder on 
pajier, and mb on, after washing with the liniment. When 
tlio bunch 13 reduced two-thirds, wash with warm water and 
cistile soap In twenty-four hours grease. 
This luil cure, but it is sure to blemish. 
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